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will recall how librarians felt 
about. encyclopedias during 
World War I. We used them, 
of course, with deprecations for 


l’ you are as old as I am, you 


their out-of-dateness in facts and 
point of view, but bought new sets only 
if our old ones had fallen apart. 


The first six months of this year public 
libraries bought about twice as many sets 
of Compton’s as they ordered during the 
same period of last year. 


Why? Because Compton's is geared to 
meet reference needs in this emergency. 
Whatever the question—whether it con- 
cerns places, people, legislation, scientific 
progress and processes, raw materials, or 
synthetic substitutes—Compton’s _ reveals 
with microscopic sharpness the details of 
a vast world which has suddenly become 
our immediate concern. 


And by the way, when six different 
radio announcers give us six different pro- 
nunciations for the name of a Russian 
city (as Sebastopol), it is very convenient 
to have at one’s elbow the Compton Fact- 
Index (revised and reset), which not only 
correctly pronounces the name, but locates 
the city and gives us the essential facts 
concerning its size, importance, and his- 
tory. And the time-saving value of the 
index in locating information within the 
text has never been so fully appreciated 
as now. 
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N the second printing of the 

1942 edition of Compton's, 

we surprised even ourselves. 
We had in preparation consider- 
able material intended for publi- 
cation in 1943. As we talked 
with librarians and teachers, we realized 
that this important mew material was 
needed “right now.” So we revised our 
printing schedule, doubled our editorial 
effort, and published in August our 1942- 
43 edition. 

Most timely of the new articles is the 
Nation at War, a new thirty-page article 
which analyzes the problems and accom- 
plishments of an entire nation geared to 
war. Second in importance is the article 
on Japan. To estimate Japan’s tenacity 
and plans, we must understand her eco- 
nomic problems and industrial capacity, 
her system of education and curious in- 
tegration of religion and patriotism. New 
treatment of Japan required eighteen 
pages. Other new articles cover many 
timely subjects including countries now 
in the news that have been treated some- 
what cursorily in most encyclopedias, as 
Indo-China, Libya, Thailand, Siberia, and 
the East Indies. 

The Compton War Volume is sent with 
every set of the encyclopedia, The entry 
of the United States into the war and sub- 
sequent events necessitated complete re- 
vision of the volume. This new edition 


is just off the press. 
i 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, 
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Two Women 


LIFTON FADIMAN finished off his book 

column in the July 18th issue of the New 
Yorker with the conviction that ‘ . the world, 
in larger part than ever before, will have to be 
remade by women when this man-made war is 
over.” For this reason (and no doubt others) 
he humbly suggested that Pearl Buck be named 
Ambassador to China. Her appointment, he con- 
tended, would be a “symbolic promise of our de- 
termination to understand and coéperate with the 
Orient. She would represent our interests 
with vision and, I dare to say, horse sense. .. .” 
& & S& Clare Boothe, on somewhat different 
grounds, is another woman writer who is at the 
moment anything but forgotten by her public. 
Her ability “to understand the problem of minor- 
ity groups . . .” prompted the Negro Republican 
League of Fairfield County (Conn.) to endorse 
her for the Republican Congressional nomination 
in the Fourth district. 


Writers of Epitaphs 


George Bernard Shaw is now in his eighty- 
seventh year. Yet he remains an irreconcilable— 
so far as the simple pattern of progressive Youth 
and conservative Old Age is concerned. He told 
an interviewer that to Sovietize Britain's political 
machinery was her only hope after the war. Of 
all possible systems of government, he added, 
“the British parliamentary system, supposed to be 
a model for all democracies, is the very worst.” 
2 J S% And only a few days earlier Harold 
J. Laski referred to the reverse in Libya as ‘‘an 
epitaph on the system. ... It is a necessary con- 
sequence of a government which seeks to revitalize 
a society that is dying, instead of being urgent to 
hasten the birth of a society that is seeking to 
be born.” 


The Fit and Unfit: To Print 


A dispatch from Stockholm (July 7) stated 
that Business Manager Cohn of the Copenhagen 
National Tidende had been forced by the Ger- 
mans to resign. He was alleged to have refused 
to accept the announcement of the death of the 
leader of the Danish Legion, von Schalburg. 
Within a few hours German authorities warned 
that if Mr. Cohn did not resign, they would 
bring up the entire Jewish question in Denmark. 
J & % On July 9 Aage Hjelm-Hansen, Danish 
staff correspondent in Berlin for the Copenhagen 
Berlingske Tidende, was expelled from Germany 
for having sent “untruthful and tendentious sto- 
ries on alleged peace feelers” to several news- 
papers, including Swedish. % J J During a 
press conference in Stockholm (July 29) Berlin 
cautioned Sweden on the implications of an arti- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


cle that had appeared in Goeteborg Handelstid- 
ningen stating that if Sweden were no longer in 
a position to maintain her neutrality she would 
at least be sure to choose the “right side.” 
& & The Buenos Aires Herald, English- 
language daily, was ordered by the police late 
in July to suspend publication for five days—for 
printing purported comments of Foreign Minister 
Enrique Ruiz Guinazu on a recent secret session 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The order was 
issued under the National State of Siege, which 
forbids newspapers to comment on foreign policy. 
% On August 1 the Argentine Govern- 
ment announced that Waldo Frank, who was 
winding up a lecture tour in Buenos Aires, had 
“ceased to be persona grata to the Argentine 
Government and people.” In an open letter, 
addressed to the Argentine people and published 
by several newspapers, he had stated that Argen- 
tina’s attitude “secretly humiliates and offends 
Argentines in the eyes of their own Hispano- 
American world. .. .” Next morning six men, 
posing as detectives, entered the apartment house 
where Mr. Frank was staying and beat him 
savagely while his back was turned. He suffered 
a “concussion of marked severity.” From his 
hospital bed Mr. Frank issued a statement to the 
Argentine people: ‘I do not blame the Argentine 
people for what has happened, but rather the 
poison from foreign ideas brought into the coun- 
try from abroad.” 


Opinions and Chances 


Henry Bernstein, in a Bastille Day address, 
pleaded for the people of France whose “hungry 
bellies’ have “ears impatient to hear the coming 
of friends in the sky, and the wailing plunge 
of the bomb.” J % J Lin Yutang is under- 
standably concerned over what he considers a 
“fundamental defect in our Pacific setup. He 
said that the same sectional interests that “so 
conspicuously and criminally sabotaged the Burma 
campaign are now seen in another form in the 
sabotage (by diversion) of supplies to China. He 
outlined ten strong and constructive points for 
the prevention of new blunders. & Emil 
Ludwig, by way of correction, pointed out that 
“last time” the victor in 1918 ‘took the provinces 
and left them (the Germans) arms. This time he 
should leave the provinces but take the arms... 
leave them their intellectual quality but take the 
government for the first years out of their hands.” 
He reaffirmed his high respect for German cul- 
ture, but “German intellect,” he said, “never had 
any influence on government from Luther io 
Hitler.” 

Jan Struther’s husband, Lieut. Anthony Max- 
tone-Graham of the British Army, has, according 
to recent ‘report, been captured in North Africa. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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PUT YOUR OLD NEWSPAPER FILES 


ON DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM! 








PRESERVE OUR HISTORY—Before your old news- 
papers get ragged or crumble away . . . record 
them safely on du Pont Microcopy Film. Do 
the same for historical documents, rare books, 
etc. The “safety” base of du Pont Film is de- 
signed to insure permanence. The emulsion is 
fully panchromatic and is specially treated to 


resist scratches and abrasions. 


SAVE STORAGE SPACE—A 100 ft. roll of 35 mm. 
Microcopy Film records more than 800 news- 
paper pages. Some libraries have microfilmed 
newspaper files as far back as the Civil War, at 
a tremendous saving of filing space. The high 
resolving power of this film allows maximum 


reduction without significant loss of fine detail. 


CUT DOWN EYESTRAIN—The high inherent 
contrast of du Pont Maécrocoby Film makes 
newspapers and other printed matter easy to 
read on projection. Contrast can be modified 
to reproduce pictures and other “continuous 


tone”’ subjects. 
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MICROCOPY 
FILM 





Du Pont Microcopy Film is available in both 16 mm. and 
35 mm. widths—any standard-length roll—either un- 
perforated or perforated—one or both sides. 


Try this fine product of chemical research for your 
film documentation program. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Dept., Wilmington, Del. 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. John Steinbeck, The Moon is Down ...... 182 
2. Rachel Field, And Now Tomorrow ....... 158 
3. Franz Werfel, Somg of Bernadette ........ 149 
4. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row ............. 141 
5. Pearl Buck, Dragon Seed ........000000: 138 
6. Marguerite Steen, The Sun Is My Undoing 121 
7. Leo Tolstoi, War and. Peace ...........5. 43 
8. A. J. Cronin, Keys of the Kingdom ..... 43 
9. Daphne Du Maurier, Frenchman's Creek .. 38 
10. Mary Ellen Chase, Windswept ........... 35 


Is Like That, Victory Through 
Berlin. 


City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


{According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 


COMMENT: The Moon is Down still tops the fiction favorites, paving retained its lead during the summer 
months. Two titles new to this list emerge in second and third pla 
of Bernadette. Events bring another classic to th» forefront of America’s reading: War and Peace. 
Among the non-fiction titles, Past Imperfect has worked its way into first place from seventh in jp=. 
Five new non-fiction favorites cogeecins for the first time are The Last Time 1 Saw Paris, Was 
ir Power, Paul Revere and the World He Lived In, and Assignment to 


CHILDREN’S Booxs: Most in demand this summer were: Make Way for Ducklings, Robert McCloskey, 
Matchlock Gun, Walter Edmonds, Snow Treasure, Marie McSwigan, Little Town on the Prairie, Laura 
I. Wilder, Mr. Popper's Penguins, Richard Atwater. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York 
ke City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


NON-FICTION 


Author Title Points 


. Ilka Chase, Past Imperfect .............. 205 
- Elliot Paul, The Last Time I Saw Paris .. 158 
oseph E. Davies, Mission to Moscow .... 150 
arjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Cross Creek ... 114 
Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Flight to Arras 83 
W. M. Kiplinger, Washington Is Like That 74 
. Homer Lea Palor of Ignorance ......... 66 
. Alexander P. De Seversky, Victory Through 
SE ha Bada d 6 osc ccesepeices cas 61 
. Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World 
PRED. -dctcass cava tvctitensaes @ 
10. Harry W. Flannery, Assignment to Berlin 41 
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ces: And Now Tomorrow and Song 
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(Continued from page 4) 

gs Howe was the keynote speaker at the 
Book Mobilization Conference, calied by the Book 
and Magazine Union, to discuss the responsibili- 
ties of the publishing industry in the war and to 
adopt specific practices. He declared that no 
book that created division or doubt or in any 
way damaged the prosecution of the war should 
be brought out. & % Brooks Atkinson has 
been touring the South to capture a few “bucolic 
overtones from the war."’ He says that in general 
backwoods people of the Tennessee region are 
interested in the war in proportion to their eco- 
nomic security; some of them think we are losing 
the war; and almost no one seemed to know how 
the war started or what we are fighting for. 
3% % S Pietro Di Donato has been doing 
forestry work “and some writing’’ since the 
middle of July at a Conscientious Objectors’ 
camp in Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Diep: May 1 to August 1 


May 6. Arthur Hornblow, Sr., editor of the 
Theatre Magazine from 1901 to 1926; at Asbury 
Park, N. J.; froth the effects of a stroke; seventy- 
seven. Hornblow was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land. The making of novels out of plays was his 
most profitable venture. In 1919 he published 
his History of the Theatre in America. 


May 9. Forrest Wilson, whose Crusader in 
Crinoline won the recent Pulitzer award for 
biography, died at Weston, Connecticut, at fifty- 
nine. He began his career as a newspaperman in 
Cleveland (reporter); and from 1910 to 1916 he 
represented Scripps newspapers in Washington. 
He toured South America in 1916, and after the 
war served with the Assistant Secretary of War 
in the preparation of historical data on the war; 
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and from 1923 to 1927 he was European cor- 
respondent for McCall's. 


May 12. Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, for more 
than forty years a member of the staff of the 
New York Zoological Society, died in New York 
City at the age of sixty-six. The last of his 
many extensive field trips took him to Trinidad— 
in September 1941. For many years he went 
regularly to the Georgia swamp regions to study 
snakes, and had been investigating the possible 
treatment of epilepsy and malignant growths with 
the poison extracted from snakes. 


May 12. John Shaw Neilson, sometimes referred 
to as the “Keats of Australia”; in Melbourne, 
Australia; seventy. ~ 


May 16. Bronislaw Malinowski, anthropologist 
and sociologist,. who belonged, by ancestry, to 
what was formerly Austrian Poland. He was 
born in 1884;.took his degree at the University 
of Cracow; and went to Britain to pursue so- 
ciological and ethnographical research in 1910. 
From 1914 to 1918 he lived in Melanesia, and 
made detailed studies of the Trobriand islanders; 
his Argonauts of the Western Pacific is regarded 
as one of the best illustrations of his active mind, 
“interested in social physiology and a little dis- 
dainful of paleontology.” At the time of his 
death he had been working in New Haven on 
behalf of post-war reconstruction in Poland. 


May 18. Alfred Cardinal Baudrillart, Director of 
the Catholic Institute of Paris and a member of 
the French Academy; in Paris, following several 
weeks’ illness. 


May 19. Arthur Edward Waite, author of many 
books on alchemy, magic, and the occult; at his 
home near Canterbury, England; eighty-four. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Standout choice of students and instructors 


alike, Ghirardi Radio Books are the modern 
way to maximum radio training in minimum 
time. Used by the Army, Navy and Coast 


Guard—colleges and industrial plants to provide 
basic training in all branches of radio. 

Make more of them available. Prevent ‘‘bottle- 
necks”’ in your technical section by having an 
ample stock of Ghirardi’s Books on hand. They 
prepare trainees for any radio assignment in 
the armed services and industry. 











RADIO 
PHYSICS COURSE 


is a comprehensive training text of 
nearly 1,000 pages—the most widely 
used book for teaching beginners 
the Basic Principles of Radio in 
all its branches. Ghirardi’s simple 
readable style is widely acclaimed 
by radio instructors and students 
alike—for he makes this highly 
technical subject easy to learn 
without previous training. 972 pp. 
508 illus. 856 review questions. 














RADIO 
TROUBLESHOOTER’S 
HANDBOOK 


of factual data for radio repair 
work. Invaluable now when pro- 
duction of new radio receivers is 
curtailed and old models must 
be kept serviced. Saves repair 
time. 710 pp. of working data 
in tabulated and chart form, in- 
dexed for quick easy-reference. 





8%/’x11’” 
$5.00 











MODERN RADIO 
SERVICING 


is a practical text on the theory, 
construction and use of modern 
radio servicing equipment in all 
its home, military and industrial 
applications. A complete home- 
study course by the most modern 
“factory” methods. The only 
book of its kind, 1,300 pp. 708 
illus. 720 review questions. 





Free descriptive circular on request. 
Order from your dealer or directly from us. 






RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


45 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK ee 
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A Message to Librarians 


Faced with the responsibility of provid- 
ing timely and dependable material for a 
rapidly increasing body of readers inter- 
ested in the social and cultural aspects of 
Latin America, you will be interested in 
learning of a new journal that we believe 
to be a must item for any library profess- 
ing to maintain a representative file of 
books and periodicals in this general field. 


The first number of The Inter-American 
Monthly appeared in May of this year. 
Now in its fifth month it has evoked the 
highest of critical praise for comprehen- 
siveness, accuracy and objectivity, a lively, 
concise style; and already has quite defin- 
itely established itself as the outstanding 
journal on Latin America published in the 
United States. 


The Inter-American Monthly is edited by 
John I. B. McCulloch, former editor of 
Pan American News and The Inter-Ameri- 
can Quarterly—and incorporates both pub- 
lications. It is sympathetic, realistic, infor- 
mative. It has an astonishing wealth of 
pictorial illustrations, maps and charts. In 
addition to lead articles by eminent special- 
ists, regular monthly features include—A 
Political Survey, Personalities in the Head- 
lines, Latin American Art, Music and Mu- 
sicians, Book Reviews, What Latin Amer- 
ica Is Saying (significant excerpts from 
the press), Trade and Finance and On the 
Home Front. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample 
copy for your consideration. 

Order direct 

or through 

your agent 


For 3 years—$7 
For 2 years—$5 
For 1 year—$3 











NTERAMIER 


MONTHLY 


1200 National Press Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
JUNE 7. Francis Wellman, lawyer and writer; 
seventy-seven. The Art of Cross-Examination, 
his first book, was published in 1904 but it has 
never lost a following. Among his other writ- 
ings are Gentlemen of the Jury and Day in Court. 


JUNE 10. Nathalie Sedgwick Colby, novelist, 
former wife of Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State in the Wilson Administration; in New 
York City; at the age of sixty-seven. She was 
the author of several books (including her auto- 
biography, Remembering) and numerous maga- 
zine articles. 


JUNE 27. Ernest Bramah (whose full name was 
Ernest Bramah Smith), British author of mystery 
stories, died at his home .in Somerset, England, 
at the age of seventy-three. The first book in 
which he used the famous blind detective, Car- 
rados, appeared in England in 1914. 


JUNE 28. Roy Norton, author, engineer, and 
explorer, of a heart attack; at his home in Free- 
port, Long Island; seventy-two. In 1901, with 
Rex Beach he crossed Alaska from Nome to the 
Arctic Ocean with a dog team. Among his 
novels were Toll of the Sea, The Vanishing 
Fleet, The Mediator, and The Plunderer. 


JUNE 29. Ruth Burr Sanborn, novelist and short- 
story writer, born in 1895; at Southern Pines, 
N. C.; after an illness of several months. At the 
time of her death she was director of the public 
library at Southern Pines. 


Juty 1. Léon Daudet, son of Alphonse Daudet, 
famous French author, and. himself a writer of 
prominence and co-editor of the Royalist news- 
paper L’Action Francaise; in Saint-Remy de 
Provence. He was seventy-five, and had been 
in poor health for more than a year. Daudet 
was the bulwark and mouthpiece of the French 
Royalist movement for many decades. He had 
mo peer as a writer of invective: he called 
Aristide Briand “the hump-backed cat’; Joseph 
Paul-Boncourt, ‘the sweepings of a night cabaret.” 
He was considered “the most dangerous anti- 
Semite in France.” He was a member of the 
Académie Goncourt. 


Jury 2. Eugene Petroff [Eugene Petrovitch 
Katayeff}, one of Russia's best known writers, 
was killed at his post during the defense of 
Sevastopol, at the age of forty. He had been 
a war correspondent with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel; and before taking his assignment in 
Sevastopol he had spent a long time in Lapland 
and Karelia. The best known of his books, here 
in the United States, was The Little Golden Calf, 
a collaboration with the late Ilya Ilf. It is said 
that his own weekly, Ogonyok, did more than 
any other Soviet publication to widen sympathy 
for Russia's allies. 


Juty 13. Mrs. Della (Thompson) Lutes, novel- 
ist and former editor of a number of magazines; 
at Cooperstown, N. Y.; from a heart attack. On 
the appearance of her first book, Just Away, she 
became an editor of American Motherhood; and 
from that periodical went on to the editorships 
of other similar journals. In 1935 she retired 


to Cooperstown and wrote a succession of books, 
largely on cooking (The Country Kitchen was 
the best known). 


Juty 17. Maury Henry Biddle Paul, ‘“Cholly 
Knickerbocker” of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can; at his home in New York City; of a heart 
ailment; fifty-two. He began newspaper work 
in 1914; switched to a brokerage firm on Wall 
Street; and then very shortly returned to society 
reporting. 


Juty 17. William Boehnel, motion picture critic 
for the World Telegram; in New York City; of a 
heart attack; forty-four. 


JuLy 22. James W. Brink, picturesque publisher 
of a weekly newspaper called The Rip Saw (to 
“rip into anybody who needed ripping into’). 
He was widely known as “the old egg” (from 
his column “Cracks From an Old Egg’’). 


Jury 31. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband, 
who became famous thirty-eight years ago as 
leader of a British expedition to the forbidden 
and unexplored city of Lhasa, Tibet; at the home 
of friends in Dorset, England; following a short 
illness; seventy-nine. He was distinguished as 
a writer, scientist, and lecturer; and had faith in 
the ultimate triumph of mysticism. 


Juty 18. Ludwig Lore, newspaperman, author 
and lecturer, and well known for his anti-Nazi 
writings; in Brooklyn; at the age of sixty-seven. 
He had been in the forefront of various labor 
movements ever since his arrival from Germany 
some forty years ago; and in 1920 he was the 
publisher of The Class Struggle. Mr. Lore was 
one of the first to sense the inadequacies of the 
Versailles treaty. His “Behind the Cables” col- 
umn ran in the New York Post from 1934 until 
last January when he began government work 


OcTOBER Book CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
The Seventh Cross, by Anna Seghers. 
Literary Guild of America 
The Mediterranean, by Emil Ludwig. Whit- 
tlesey House 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Jamba the Elephant, by Theo- 
dore J. Waldeck. Viking 
Older girls: Inside Out, by Gertrude E 
Mallette. Doubleday 
Intermediate group: Mr. Bumps and His 
Monkey, by Walter de la Mare. Winston 
Primary group: Dash and Dart: A Story 
of Two Fawns, by Mary and Conrad Buff. 
Viking 
Catholic Book Club 
Across a World, by Rev. John J. Considine, 
with the collaboration of Thomas Kernan. 
Longmans 


Readers Club 
The Last Frontier, by Howard Fast. 
ers Club 
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The high-school 


textbook 
of 1942— 
now in its 7th - 
large printing 


ELEMENTS of AERONAUTICS 


By Francis Pope and Arthur S. Otis 





Captain U.S. Army Air Corps Technical Member Institute of 
Formerly First Pilot, Trans- Aeronautical Sciences, Educator, 
continental and Western Air Author of High-School Textbooks 


The only high-school textbook in aeronautics that has been proved successful in 
the rigorous test of wide classroom use. 


Written against a background of wide aeronautical training and extensive educa- 
tional experience. It has been scientifically and painstakingly prepared. Accuracy 
is assured. 


Recommended by educators and aeronautical authorities—civilian and military. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











Subscribe Now and Save! 
Because of the increase in production costs which A N N re) U he Cc | w G 


has occurred during the past year 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR A Little History of 


must raise its subscription rates. If you have been 


delaying subscribing till a more aor B 
urge you to reconsider and place your order ore 
new rates take effect on Jan. 1, 1943. Published by e orn-DOO 
Phi Beta Kappa for general circulation, The 
American Scholar is edited for those wanting to get 
below surface phenomena to og — in - B B F 
science, literature, national and foreign affairs, reli , t ~ 
gion and philosophy. Every library reading room »5 EULAH OLMSBEE 
should have it. 
Subscription rates: {| yr., $2 
2 yrs., $3.50 3yrs., $5 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
12 East 44 Street, N.Y.C. 
(Sample copies will be sent on request.) 

















SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS Beautifully printed, with many illustra- 
Your Want List will receive ou > Oe foe pare td tions including 8 photographic reproduc- 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within tions of horn-books tipped in, and a 
4 Mae Pubticned Price. Prompt and dependable tipped-i in miniature reproduction of the 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS John Newbery battledore. The text 
Station © - Box 22 New York City deals in pleasant, informal style with 
the origin and use of horn-books and 
. battledores. 
Some Social Aspects of An invaluable reference book for 
. schools and libraries, and a charming 
Residence Halls For College Women eit for she teh toned! 
By HELEN QUIEN STEWART Ed.D. 
Just off the press. Indispensable for Deans of Price $1.50 
Women, Heads of Halls and House Mothers. - ‘ 
List price $1.75 Send your order direct to 
PROFESSIONAL & TECHNICAL PRESS The Horn Book 264 Boylston St. Boston 
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R. L. Duffus 


HEN R. L. Duffus was a student at Stan- 

ford he lived, for one year, at the home 
of Thorstein Veblen. It was Veblen—as well 
as David Starr Jordan and Fremont Older—who 
left Mr. Duffus with a certain “scepticism” about 
personalities and institutions. “I couldn't,” he 
says, “be called a radical, but the stuffed shirts 
always irritate me. . . .”" The reformist bent, 
however, probably goes back, he says, still further 
—to his boyhood in Vermont. The sheer beauty 
of his early surroundings had been taken for 
granted. He didn’t know they were beautiful, 
at least not at first. He just thought the world 
was like that. And he is always annoyed when 
it isn’t. ; 

Robert Luther Duffus was born in Water- 
bury, Vermont, July 10, 1888, the son of John 
McGlashan and Helen Graves Duffus. When he 
was twelve it was (wrongly) assumed that he 
had some kind of heart weakness; and he was 
confined to sedentary amusements, mostly reading. 
He went west partly for health reasons; was 
graduated from Stanford in 1910; and got his 
M.A. in the year following. (Honorary LL.D., 
Middlebury, 1938). 


Under Fremont Older, on the San Francisco 
Bulletin, he worked first as a reporter and then 
as an editorial writer (1913-18). He went over 
to the San Francisco Call, but left it several 
months later, when it became openly a Hearst 
paper. In 1919 he returned east, and for four 
years was associated with the New York Globe. 


Meanwhile he had written two novels, Roads 
Going South (1921) and Coast of Eden (1923). 
Not long before the Coolidge-Davis campaign 
of 1924 he wrote a full account of a Ku Klux 
Klan session, and ventured the prediction that 
the Klan would remain a negative and disturbing 
force but that it would “not contribute a single 
constructive element toward the erection of new 
parties.” About the same time he began writing 
special articles for the New York Times. The 
range of subject matter, in these, was almost 
infinite—mackerel tagging, New York City’s 
transit crises, changes on Millionaire's Row, an 
interview with a “Lusitania” survivor on the 
tenth anniversary of the sinking, etc. 


In 1926 he translated Max Begouén's Bison 
of Clay, a reconstruction of a 20,000-year-old 
civilization, an imaginative and “realistic’’ study 
of the men of Tuc d’Audoubert. Four years 
later he took ten technical volumes of findings 
and recommendations of the Committee on the 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 
and translated it into a “simple and readable 
story,” Mastering a Metropolis. During that 
same year he published a history of the Santa Fé 
Trail; and in 1933, with Frederick P. Keppel he 





R. L. Durrus 


wrote The Arts in American Life, one of a 
series of monographs published under the direc- 
tion of the President's Research Committee on 
Social Trends. Our Starving Libraries (1933) 
was a survey of library facilities in a number 
of American communities during the depression 
years. 


Then came two more novels, Jornada (1935) 
and, a year later, The Sky But Not the Heart. 
In 1936 he made the rounds of several colleges— 
conservative and progressive. 


His very sympathetic life of Lillian Wald: 
Neighbor and Crusader was published in 1938; 
and he was co-author (with L. Emmett Holt, Jr.) 
of a life of L. Emmett Holt. His last two 
novels, That Was Alderbury and Victory on 
West Hill (issued only a few weeks ago), draw 
heavily upon earlier memories. ‘“Vermont,”’ he 
warns, “may vote with the stuffed shirts and 
bigwigs, but none of these gentry had better try 
to patronize a single genuine Vermonter. No, 
sir!” He himself likes to write about Vermont 
because, as he says, “I know a lot about it, in 
my bones if not always in my head... .” 


Mr. Duffus was married in 1914 to Leah 
Louise Deane; they have two daughters. He 
thinks that civilization might have survived a 
German victory (and probably a compromise 
peace) in the First World War, but that today 
it will survive neither. “In 1917-18,’’ he says, 
“I was a pacifist supporting a war. Now I am 
a pacifist fighting (unhappily only with words) 
for peace, I have no more illusions than I would 
have if a mad dog were at my throat.” 
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Hundreds of Libraries Will Want These 


New Handbooks on Aviation! 


JUST PUBLISHED BY THE 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS COUNCIL, INC. 


Written by Over 60 Top-Ranking Experts to 
Aid in Teaching the Fundamentals of Aviation! 


The National Aeronautics Council, Inc. has for years prepared authentic, timely, tech- 
nical, educational material in the field of Aeronautics, in a simplified, easily understood 
text. This has resulted in a series of manuals which have proved their worth by being 
both instructive and interesting, especially to those who have not had the usual prepara- 
tion in mathematics required by technical schools of college grade. At this time such 
material is unquestionably important. The following publications are now available. 
Separately at prices given, or asa complete set of 12 for $12.50. 


INSTRUCTION IN ALL THESE BRANCHES OF FLYING 
Hundreds of Photos, Charts and Diagrams—Easy to Understand 


THE COMPLETE FLYING MANUAL 
by Lieut. Col. Harold Hartney. The basic 
“Primer” of Aviation, simple text, graphically 
illustrated. A “must” book for flying instruc- 
tion. (Reviewed and recommended by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Bulletin May 1, 
1942) List $1.25, on orders of 10 or more 
$1.00. 


THE SUPERCHARGER by Dr. Sanford 
H. Moss, Engineer of the General Electric Co. 
An illuminating authoritative text by the in- 
ventor of the supercharger which makes high 
altitude flight possible. Especially necessary 
for flyers, ground crew, repair and mainte- 
nance men. List $1.00, on orders of 25 or 
more 80c. 


METEOROLOGY by Louis P. Harrison— 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Aerological Division. 
Vital to understand the “Air” Ocean; the air 
temperatures, clouds, air currents, aid disturb- 
ances, altimeter settings, etc. List $2.00, on 
orders of 10 or more $1.60. 


DIESEL AVIATION ENGINES by Paul 
H. Wilkinson, Diesel Aviation Consulting En- 
gineer. An informative treatise on this coming 
type of aviation engine; principles and econ- 
omy of operation, greater safety. List $1.00, 
on orders of 10 or more 80c. 


THE PILOT AND HIS PARACHUTE by 
Joe Crane, Sec. National Parachute Jumpers 
Assn. The one outstanding authority on the 
“life preserver” of the airman. Parachute con- 
struction, use, care, folding and packing. List 
$1.00, on orders of 10 or more 80c. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION by Thoburn C. 
Lyon, Cartographic Engineers U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Elementary principles, plot- 
ting the course, triangle of velocities, Celestial 
Navigation, chart reading. List $1.50, on 
orders of 10 or more $1.30 net. 


FLIGHT INSTRUMENTS by Haworth W. 
Hurt and Chas. A. Wolf, Engineers Pioneer 
Instrument Division, Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Aircraft instruments, indicators for turn and 
bank, rate of climb, altimeter, airspeed. Pilot 
static tube, tachometer, accelerometer, mani- 
fold pressure gauges, magnetic compass autosyn 
—_— List $1.00, on orders of 10 or more 


FLYING BY INSTRUMENTS by Fred- 
erick H._ Smith, Capt. Canadian Colonial 
Airways. Blind flying practice, flying by Gyro, 
blind flying panels, the radio compass, etc. A 
clear treatise on this important phase of flying 
experience. List $1.50, on orders of 10 or 
more $1.20. 


RADIO IN AIRMANSHIP by Lieut. Myron 
F. a Member Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Instructive and helpful text on radio 
communication practice, List $1.00, on orders 
of.10 or more 80c. 


FLYING BOATS by Capt. Holden C. 
Richardson, formerly Bureau of Aeronautics 
U.S.N. Authoritative description of seaplane 
and amphibian craft, flying boats, marine 
equipment, testing, etc. List $1.00 on orders 
of 10 or more 8. 


AIRCRAFT & POWER PLANT ACCES.- 
SORY EQUIPMENT by Sidney H. Webster, 
Engineer lipse Aviation Div. Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation. Presents clearly accessory 
equipment, power plant, starter, generating, 
hydraulic, vacuum instrument pumps, ice elim- 
ination etc. List $1.00, on orders of 10 or 
more 80c. 


ELEMENTS OF TECHNICAL AERO- 
NAUTICS by N.A.C. Staff. An outstanding 
text book on AgronauTics for class work, 
clear, simplified and understandable by both 
pupil and teacher. The a Book for a general 
school aeronautics course. ist $2.50, on orders 
of 10 or more $2.30 net. 


Your Public Is Eager to See These Timely Teaching Manuals! 
Order through YOUR REGULAR DEALER, Or From: 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS COUNCIL, Inc. 


37 West 47th Street, New York City 
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Helen MaclInnes 


Stee old question of whether a writer writes 
by inspiration or self-discipline continues to 
make good copy for critics, columnists, and 
essayists. Nobody will ever settle it. Helen 
MacInnes says that she has no system, keeps no 
hours, but merely takes a pad and pencil, settles 
herself on the living-room couch after dark and 
starts some music she likes. On the other hand, 
E. B. White, an old hand and no mean one, 
says: “All this about inspiration. . . . I think 
writing is mainly work. Like a mechanic's job. 
A mechanic might as well say he was waiting 
for inspiration before he greased your car because 
if he didn’t feel just right he’d miss a lot of 
grease points... .” 


Helen MacInnes was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, the daughter of Donald and Jessica Suther- 
land (McDiarmid) MacInnes. As a child she 
read an enormous amount of Scott, Dumas, etc., 
the kind of tales she still likes, “the kind of 
story you can spend an evening with and at 
the end you haven't learned anything at all. . . 
but you've had a thoroughly good time.” 


She was graduated from the University of 
Glasgow at the age of twenty (1928), and 
studied at University College, London, in 1930 
and 1931. She was married in 1932 to Gilbert 
Highet, a don at St. John’s College, Oxford, who 
had been writing—stories and poetry—for an 
excellent little Oxford literary journal, Farrago. 
(It was to this that Cecil Day Lewis contributed 
some of his earliest verse.) They were in Mu- 
nich, on their honeymoon, just before Hitler 
came into power. An election had gone against 
him. “Before his speech,” she said, in a recent 
interview in the New York Times Book Review, 
“he seemed rather a comic figure to me. But I 
couldn't miss the effect he had on his audience— 
he got them. .. .” 


But when Miss MacInnes and her husband 
returned to England they had little success in 
working up even any salutary hysteria. She de- 
cided to say very little, but to write down every- 
thing she felt. Into a jourmal she started to put 
“prophecies of what the Nazis were likely to do.” 


For a time she went no further. Meanwhile 
she was having a good deal of fun with amateur 
theatricals. Her highest flight, in this field, came 
with an invitation from the Oxford Dramatic 
Society. She played the Duchess of York in a 
production of Richard II directed by John Giel- 
gud. Vivien Leigh was the Queen. During the 
early thirties Miss MacInnes collaborated with 
her husband on several translations from the 
German: Kiefer's Sexual Life in Ancient Rome 
and Gustav Mayer's life of Friedrich Engels. She 
had also half-planned a detective story and filled 
a notebook with snatches for a novel about ‘Mad 
King Theodore of Abyssinia, a really fascinating 
character. . . .” He would, she says, call in ex- 
perts (he wanted to modernize his country) but 
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HELEN MACINNES 


immediately he became suspicious of them and 
threw them into dungeons. 


In 1937 her husband accepted an invitation 
from Columbia University, where Mr. Highet 
is now Professor of Latin and Greek. He has, 
of course, been in a good position to compare 
the American student with the European; and 
in his opinion the essential difference can be 
illustrated by the fact that an American under- 
graduate will, if necessary, wait on table four 
good hours a day in order to keep himself in 
school. But a European, he says, will not tolerate 
any distractions from his primary objective; he'll 
put up with poor food and lodgings but he won't 
take on a real job. 


In the spring of 1940 when she began to work 
over her journal notes she discovered that she 
wrote easily and retained an interest in what she 
was saying. She worked out a plot and the 
parts fell in line. She undertook no research 
into Gestapo methods, but instead, invented them; 
for she believes that the actualities would be far 
less credible than anything she herself could im- 
provise. Above Suspicion was accepted for pub- 
lication only a few days after her husband had 
passed judgment on it. 


Her second novel, Assignment in Brittany, is 
a tale of France during the war. If it seems 
less feminine than the first it is only, she says, 
because it is a “man’s story, with no woman 
tagging along through everything that happens.” 
Already she has the nucleus (perhaps more) of 
her third book in hand. It concerns the scene in 
Poland after the Nazi conquest. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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Better 
Microfilm Projection 
. . . at low cost 


The NEW Spencer Microfilm Reader was 
designed under the direction of the Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning. This instru- 
ment, distributed by the Committee during 
1941, has won unqualified and universal en- 
dorsement. Simple to use, inexpensive in cost 
and operation, it projects with brilliant fidelity 
the various types of material now recorded on 
microfilm. 


Libraries, institutions and government de- 
partments are making more and more material 
available on microfilm. This development by 
Spencer is therefore most opportune. 


Equipped either with a glass film book for 
short rolls or with the Roll Film holder, 
capable of accommodating 100 foot lengths of 
film, the Spencer Microfilm Reader will project 
35mm. (perforated and unperforated) Mi- 
crofilm. 


For complete details please write 
Department 191. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Scientific Instrument Division of 
= AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Seles Offices; New York, Chicago, Sen Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Dellas, Columbus, St. Lowis, Philadelphia, Atlante 












































What the Librarian 
Should Know about 
THE CITIZEN 
SERIES 


* Every library has need for these 
books giving factual, authoritative ac- 
counts of America’s armed forces. The 
books answer questions about oa. wong 
tion, rates of pay, insignia, branches of 
the services and all other such informa- 
tion now in daily demand. 







+ Each book as it has appeared has been 
recommended in the A.L.A. Booklist. 
The Series has been endorsed by a na- 
tionwide press and by outstanding pro- 
fessional authorities. 


* The Infantry Journal says of these 
books: ‘‘The Citizen Series is the most 
sincere and conscientious effort on the 
part of any general publishing house to 
inform the citizens of the country upon 
the means and methods of war. 


WHAT THE CITIZEN — 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


Just Published 


SUBMARINE WARFARE 
by David O. Woodbury 


Scheduled for Fall 


FIRE FIGHTING 

by Chief John J. McCarthy, 
N. Y. City 
WARTIME MEDICINE 

by Lt. oa. J. R. Darnall, M.D. 
and R. A. Davies 











NUTRITION. 
by Grace MacLeod, M.D. 


Already Published 
THE ARMY 
by Lt. Harvey S. Ford 
THE NAVY 
by Hanson W. Baldwin 
THE COAST GUARD 
by Hickman Powell 
OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS 
by Major James E. Hicks 
THE MARINES 
by Captain John H. Craige 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 
by Carl D. Lane 


THE AIR FORCES 
by Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 


THE ARMY ENGINEERS 
by Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 


MODERN WAR 
by Fletcher Pratt 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
by Walter D. Binger and H¢l- 
ton H. Railey 


ILLUSTRATED @ $2.50 EACH 








W.W. NORTON & CO. 70 Fifth Ave. 
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“Good supplementary contemporary biographical 
source.”’—Louis Shores in Wilson Library Bulletin 


FAMOUS AMERICANS 
SECOND SERIES 


Edited by Warren Huff and Edna Lenore Webb Huff 
(First Series—Famous Living Americans) 

50 signed interpretative biographies in 1 vol. 
44 qualified contributors. 641 pp. 51 portraits. 
Book will be sent on approval if desired. 
Price $7.50; $6 to Libraries and Schools. 


CHARLES WEBB & CO. 


1308/2 Lyman PI. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Here's the book with the facts you 
need NOW 


INDISPENSABLE NEW 1942 
nternational Year Book 


766 fact-filled pages . . 
ered and cross indexed 
authorities... 


- 600 articles . . . 1000 topics cov- 
« « « Special articles by 200 noted 
Maps of all important war areas . . . charts 
and diagrams ... 120 phs . . . All at your finger- 
tips in this encyclopedia of the yo. 1941—a concise, com- 
plete, accurate account of EVERY major event in EVERY 
field of human endeavor the world over. 


Necessary in every public library, on the 
editor’s desk, in homes of thoughtful people 


LIMITED EDITION, no reprinting. 
Sturdy cloth binding (Size 7 x 10 inches) $6.75 


unk & Wagnalls Co., 354-4th Ave., New York 





COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





[Eprrors’ Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 


The correspondence columns of the 


debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Good .Neighbor Gift 


To the Editors: 

The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin received a 
copy of Dr. Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin, 
from the Spanish students of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School in New York City, accompanied 
by the following letter: 


At the Pan American Assemblies held on 
April 22 in the new Benjamin Franklin High 
School, the Spanish students of the school 
presented to the new Benjamin Franklin Li- 
brary of Mexico City Van Doren’s Life of 


Benjamin Franklin. 


We are forwarding it to you as a token 
of friendship, and hope that it will set a 
precedent for other schools to follow in help- 
ing the United States cement the educational 
bonds which should exist between Mexico 
and our country.” 


The staff of the Library felt touched by this 
expression of good will. 
H. M. LYDENBERG 


Director-Librarian 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 


Scrap Book Useful 


To the Editors: 

A scrap book containing notes of interest about 
current authors has been a great success in our 
Library. I find that by keeping this on display 
near the jackets of the books it adds to the in- 
terest to glance over a few facts or even just 
the picture of the author, Many times if the book 
does not appeal, after reading an item or two 
about the writer, the customer decides he might 
like that book and takes it out. 

Of course, we are a small Library, about 8,000 
volumes, but our circulation is keeping up in fine 
shape through this summer, and part of it is due 
to the many helpful suggestions found in your 
Bulletins. It is certain that our Libraries have a 
big part to play now in interesting and helping 
the public. 

EpitH A. GRiswoLp, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Kinsman, Ohio 
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Advertising Needed 


To the Editors: 

This poster was made here at Fort Belvoir, and 
then reproduced by lithograph for use in advertis- 
ing the existence of a new library. 


So many men who are sent into an army camp 
do not at once realize the existence of a well- 
selected library in the Service Clubs; hence the 
use of posters and advertising is even more neces- 
sary than in the outside world, where the existence 
of libraries is taken more for granted. 


MAR JoORIE E. BANG, Librarian 


Service Club #3 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Birthday Record Service 


To the Editors: 


Some people like a good keen game of bridge; 
others, like me, find good sport in writing up 
bizarre proposals such as the following, not only 
for the creative’ expression involved, but also 
for the prospect of defending the practicality of 
the idea against the attack of soberer minds. 


Having laid down this introductory barrage or 
smoke screen, here’s the idea itself: Let a smart 
public library in a homey town make it known 
that it is establishing a birthday file for all who 
care to register their or their friends’ birthdays. 
The file will have double entries, one under 
name and one under date. The latter record, 
among other uses, would permit all souls having 





1 No, I didn’t check with Library Literature to see if 
anyone had ever before proposed this, because if I 
found they had, this article could not have been written. 


(Continued on page 16) 








MARINE 
ENGINEERING 


A N @W PUBLICATION 
By 


THE SOCIETY OF 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND MARINE ENGINEERS 


The latest obtainable information on 
marine engineering is included in these 
two comprehensive volumes edited by 
Herbert L. Seward, Professor of Me- 
chanical and Marine Engineering at Yale 
University, and written by a group of 
outstanding authorities. 


As a reference for libraries . . . as a text 
book for students, these volumes fill an 
urgent need since they fully and accu- 
rately cover the entire subject of marine 
engineering. Designing and operating 
engineers and naval architects will find 
this book of great practical value. 


Send coupon for circular 


which fully describes this book, lists the 
editorial control committee and authors 
and gives a comprehensive table of 
contents. 





| THE SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND | 
MARINE ENGINEERS 
1 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. | 





Please send me free circular on your new publication 

**‘Marine Engineering”’ 

Name 
L 

Address 
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¢ ere the interests 
of conservation and econ- 
omy—it is wise to invest 
in quality bindings for 
your worn library books. 
Please let us know your 
every requirement. We 
are equipped to give a 
complete bindery service. 
Yours is a wise invest- 
ment when you_ send 
books and periodicals to 
Wagenvoord for quality 
bindings. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 














The Biographical Directory 
of 
American Scholars 


First EDITION 


Edited by 
JACQUES CATTELL 


This first complete directory of American 
scholars is a nation-wide compilation 
and contains 12,000 biographies of those 
engaged in the fields of the humanities 
and of the social sciences. Full of au- 
thentic data, it presents many important 
facts which are not available elsewhere. 
Each distinct item is set in uniform type 
throughout the book. It is a compact, 
handy volume, carefully planned to ren- 
der the service that will be demanded. 
It is a work essential with those engaged 
in educational work and is necessary to 
every reference library. 


950 pages 12,000 entries 


Price $10.00 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from page 15) 


the same birthday, to celebrate it together, an 
undertaking otherwise difficult to arrange. Age, 
of course, would not be shown, the service being 
for well-wishers, not snoopers. 

Practical value? Well, most of us have several! 
friends and relatives whose birthday dates we 
often forget, and it is usually difficult to obtain 
this information inconspicuously. I remember that 
I once had to stoop to making a phony request 
of a university registrar's office to get a certain 
person’s birthday date. With this record avail- 
able, everyone desiring to present a gift but un- 
sure of the date would plan to stop by the li- 
brary before shopping, providing the file had 
been thoroughly bruited about. Merchants, too, 
might use it, in obvious ways. 

It is a publicity natural, and would create 
good will for the library, a feeling of fellow- 
conspiracy. By bringing people to the institution 
(no telephone service on this, mind) it would 
expose them to other library resources. And 
aside from the value to the library, a service 
like this might well add substantially to the sum 
of gaiety in the world, surely a noble endeavor 

For those who never do things by halves, it 
may be suggested that in addition to data volun- 
teered by patrons, the file can be increased by 
records in newspapers. And the telegraph com- 
panies might open their treasury of anniversary 
dates of all kinds, though I doubt it. Probably 
take some first-class espionage to get at that. 

Who'll be the first to try it? (Don’t everyone 
say Montclair). 

RoBERT D. FRANKLIN, Director 
Shelby County Libraries 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Pro 


To the Editors: 


Please tell Josephine Austin not to despair. The 
day after reading her amusing article in the W7l- 
son Library Bulletin, “Some Remainders as Re- 
minders,” a book was returned to us with a dollar 
bill used as a marker. Unfortunately, I am afraid 
the last person who had the book out will claim it 
and one dollar is not ten, but still I think Miss 
Austin must admit we are making progress. 

FreDA F. WALDON, Librarian 
Public Library, Hamilton, Canada 


Con 


To the Editors: 

What's the matter—is Wilson Library Bulletin 
slipping? I thought the “Remainders and Re 
minders” piece in the June number was pretty 
sticky, and I was a little startled—or, shall I say, 
dazed when I had read it. Anyway, I thought 
you might like to get this bit of reader reaction. 

RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 
The Institute for Advanced Stud) 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Thank You 


FOR YOUR 
GREAT ENDORSEMENT OF 





RIDER 
RADIO BOOKS 





KE Eighteen months ago appeared the 
first Rider advertisement directed 
to America’s Librarians. Since that 
time Rider Books have been approved 
by the A. L, A. and endorsed by actu- 
ally hundreds of America’s truly great 
Public, College and School Libraries. 
They are also being used today as 
texts in the classrooms of such insti- 
tutions as The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Purdue, the United States Sig- 
nal Corps, the Navy and Coast Guard. 
May we direct the attention of our 
many new friends to the fact that 
Rider Radio Books are not only con- 
tributing to Industrial Training for 
National Defense, but will remain 
equally useful in training men to win 
the peace after the War. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 

Accepted authority on subject... 338 pp. $3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATIO 

Gives principles of FM radio... 138 pp. $1.50 
SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 

Explains most basic method of radio main- 


tenance 
English ed. 360 pp. $3.00, ......Spanish ed 
385 pp. $3.50 


THE METER AT WORK 
An elementary text on meters... 152 pp. $1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 
How to use, test and repair... 243 pp. $2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 
Theoretical and practical...... 179 pp. $2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
—also automatic tuning systems..... 143 pp. 
$1.25 
AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on 
‘‘Alternating Currents in Radio Receivers,’’ on 
“Resonance & Alignment,’” on ‘Automatic 
Volume Control,”’ on “‘D-C Voltage Distribu- 
om.” cccccccceve Hand bindings—90c each. 
ALSO RIDER MANUALS— 
NOW IN XIll VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and 
data on Radio Receivers—used by professional 
radio servicemen in all parts of the world. 


Send Today for New Catalog 


* 





JOHN F. RIDER 


Publisher, Inc. 
404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





Creative Age Press, Inc 








Export Division: Rc 


ocke-International Elec. Corp 


100 Varick St. New York City. Cable ARLAB 





Complete catalogue will be 


Creative Age 
Books 


TODAY THE SUN RISES 
By Jean Lyttle 
Our fall fiction discovery—a brilliant first 
novel presenting the lives of two women 
against a nostalgic background of England, 
the south of France, and swift trans-Atlantic 
ships. $2.50 


DRINKERS OF THE WIND 


By Carl Raswan 
A gorgeous new book about the author's quest 
for the perfect Arabian horse. Although writ- 
ten for adults, it will make a stron peal 
to younger groups as well. IIlustrate & > 50 


By Charles Francis Potter 
In this brilliant new book by the author of 
The Story of Religion, startling new light is 
thrown on the possible sources of the sayings 
of Jesus. $2.00 


LIVES AROUND US 

By Alan Devoe 
A brilliant account of the ‘‘people’’ of the 
fields, streams, and woods, refreshingly free 
from overwriting. Sound science and impec- 
cable prose by the author of Phudd Hill. 
Illustrated with twenty-one woodcuts by Frank 
Utpatel. $2.00 


| HEARD THE ANZACS 
SINGING 


By Margaret L. Macpherson 


Brilliant story of life ‘‘Down Under."’ ‘‘It 
will be a dull reader who does not find it 
effective. . .."—New- York Times. $2.00 


By Ruth Harkness 
“A most entertaining escape into a land 
where the people have never heard of today’s 
catastrophic war.’’—Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. Illustrated. $2.50 


THOUGHTS THROUGH 
SPACE 


By Sir Hubert Wilkins and 
Harold M. Sherman 
A thrilling adventure and an important scien- 
tific document—teally convincing evidence that 
long distance telepathy must receive serious 
consideration. Illustrated. $3.00 


SLAVE SONGS OF THE 
GEORGIA SEA ISLANDS 


By Lydia Parrish 
Introduction by Olin Downes 


This book will Bag t those who love Ameri- 
cana and folklore, humor and pathos. A li- 


brary must! 220 pages of text. 90 pages of 
music. Illustrated. $3.50 








it East 44th Street, 
New York City 








sent on request, 
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PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
























LIBRARY 
REVIEW | 


A British Bookish-Library Magazine 


This magazine earnestly calls for the 
support of every librarian in English- 
speaking lands. We still claim the best 
paid subscription list of any magazine 
of our kind published in Western Eu- 
rope, though the tide of war has swept 
away an enormous number of former 
subscribers in countries now dominated 
by German armies. Though battle is 
on our shores, we carry on in a spirit of 
high confidence. 


Annual subscription $2.00 post free 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. |. 
Scotland os 
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NEWS % 
from all over the world. . 
and behind the news, 


PEOPLE! 


Who are they? 
What are they doing? 
Why are they important? 


Be sure 
your readers know 
“who's news and why” 


Up-to-the-minute life stories of people behind the news are available in 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


Monthly issues, $3 a year—Yearbooks—1!940 and 1941 now ready—on the service basis. Write for rate. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY + 950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Books 








YOU CAN WHITTLE AND CARVE 


By Amanda Watkins Hellum and Franklin H. Gottshall, 
Instructors, Martha Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga. 


Whittling is such fun that anyone with the desire to make 
things will appreciate this book for beginners on how and what 


That Make to carve. Original designs and full directions and drawings on 
processes. Illus., 96 pages, $2.25 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Much of | MASTER HOMECRAFT PROJECTS 
Little 
| 


Material 


By George A. Raeth, Former Director, Department of Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, Burbank, Calif. 
Modern design distinguishes these fifty-five pieces of furniture 
which range from a simple clothes rack to a complete bedroom 

set. Illus., 160 pages, $2.00 


ELECTRICAL THINGS BOYS LIKE TO MAKE 


By Sherman R. Cook, Workable electrical devices for the amateur or youthful electri- 

Instructor, Lindblom cian to make and use. Most of them are low-voltage such as 
High School, buzzers, flashlights, toy motors, a crystal set, a pyrograph pencil, 
Chicago, Ill. etc. Iilus., 202 pages, $2.25 





EVERYMAN'S In simple and familiar language this book presents an 


over-all view of the teachings of the Catholic Church. It 

THEOLOGY is written in non-technical terms expressly for the average 
Catholic layman, for the priest or religious for review pur- 

—" poses, and for the interested non-Catholic. Includes valu- 

By Leo Von Rudloff, able appendices covering principal Catholic doctrines, 


O.8.B., St. Paul’s Pri- i Gg ; 
ory, Keysort, N. J. proofs for the existence of God, and study outlines. $2.00 











The Bruce Publishing Co. 1109 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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nate sins een 


here is your key fo children's poetry! 


Carefully Selected These 1!30 collections 
were voted by collaborating children’s librarians. 


Comprehensive More than 15,000 poems for 
children, 2500 authors, 1800 different subjects. 


Convenient Poems are listed under title, au- 
thor, subject, and first line, in one alphabet. 


ON THE SERVICE BASIS @ WRITE FOR RATE 


INDEX TO CHILDREN'S POETRY 


By John E. and Sara W. Brewton 


e New York 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY © 950 University Avenue 








WHO’S WHO IN 
COLORED AMERICA 


StxtH (1941 to 1944) Epition 
Now Ready for Delivery 


608 Pages, 488 Photo Engravings; Binding, Levant-Grained Athol 
Leather, with Gold Letters. Size of Book, 8! x11 Inches, 2 Inches 
Thick, Weighing 5 Pounds. Many New Life Stories Have Been Added 
of the Outstanding Men and Women, Some Being Worthy of Inclusion 
in the Standard Histories. One Important New Feature is a “Believe 
It or Not” Page Giving Hints of Some Who Are Doing Big Things. 


| WHO'S WHO IN COLORED AMERICA 
2317 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Price 


GENTLEMEN: 
Enclosed please find check for $7.50 in payment for one copy 


$7 50 , of WHO'S WHO IN COLORED AMERICA. 
. 


DEE, Ca aes bos oe Oh ORT ER ORT EEE? bale Be dd chbuaaes Khe eeeeres 


0 SE ee ee ey Ct Tt oe Se ee eT eee 





BD ci dinisd sos + i dclns cleo oct ndlinges ahah iepee cepi Uh cons ssh veee oes 
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6 Reasons Why... AMERICAN 
The Engineering Index should BOOK-PRICES 


be in your library 


I—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING CURREN | 


e developments made in the automotive, civil, 


and electrical fields are indexed just as com 
pletely as those made in management, marine, 1942 
mechanical, mining, petroleum and railroad en 
gineering. 
2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE : 
Articles indexed are selected from the engineer i pe te 
a published. 84 sales, representing the activities of the 
3—BROADENS i: . ? ‘ ce 
Each volume contains references on more than 8 se 108 rer sgt the sales of 
5,000 subjects. suc istinguishe ipraries as: 
4—MORE THAN AN INDEX A! Se 8 
following the title of every article indexed is a <4 é = 
concise digest which gives accurate concep The A. Edward Newton Collection— 
tion of its contents. Names mentioned in the Part Il. 
text matter, we those of authors, oe: The Great Western Americana Collec- 
neers, scientists and many prominent indus- . : 
trialists are grouped alphabetically in an Au 1 Rg pr ool a re Rtieads 
thor Index. f i 
5—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT of Classics, Incunabula, and Orni- 
With — — — Bh ay nod thological Books. 
arranged subjec eadings; with copious cross- van . . 
references grouping material under broad sub- The Famous no pes aa ee 
jects bringing together all related articles; you ie lection of Colonel Louis J. Ko 
can learn almost instantly of all published in- The Noted Angling Library Formed by 
DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE Dean Sage. 
6—DEPEN ° a ; a F : 
The number of magazines you find time to read The Ornithological Library of James 
in the course of a year is but a small percent- D. Smyth, which included a Mag- 
age of those published; consequently, you do nificent Folio Audubon. 


not get a complete picture of engineering prog- 
ress. Only the amassed periodical technical lit- 
erature can give you that, and only the Engi- PRICE $10. 
neering Index has the facilities to index this 


wide and varied collection of information, and ' 

make it accessible as the telephone on your R. R. BOWKER CO., 

desk. ; - - 
price $50.00 62 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















IOWA 
IS DIFFERENT .. . 


BUT so is Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas and Your Own State. 


There is no uniformity among the 48 states as to the procedure necessary to 
obtain a Birth Certificate. Yet literally hundreds of thousands today are find- 
ing these Certificates essential for admission into 


DEFENSE TRAINING CIVIL SERVICE 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES MANY PRIVATE INDUSTRIES 


There is only one source that contains the different procedures that must be 
followed in applying for a Birth Certificate in all states. 


Birth Certificates 


A Digest of the Laws and Regulations of the Various States. 1!36p. $1.50 
A PUBLIC SERVICE: Authoritative ¢ Complete © Concise 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 
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This is station RS 


YOUR PUBLIC FORUM SINCE 1908 


Yes, that’s the date the BR ctocence Shelf began its annual series 
of up-to-the-minute compilations of the most logical pros and the 
most lucid cons pronounced by the experts on the day’s contro- 
versial questions, questions that vitally affect your daily life. . . 


But first a word from our sponsors: 


It would be difficult to name other volumes of equal size 
in which as much information is contained and in which 
divergent viewpoints are as fairly represented AMERICAN 
PouimicaL Science Review. 


The plan and thoroughness of these Baedekers to social 
progress are well known.—Macon (Ga.) TELEGRAPH. 


. . +A well-rounded picture of the situation ... every 
important phase of the question ... as fairly and im- 
partially as possible—SovutTH AFRICAN LipRaRIES. 


And hundreds of eminent, public, university and school librarians ; 
teachers; editors; forum leaders; and research workers, if time 
permitted, would like to congratulate Reference Shelf subscribers 
on their perspicacity. .. . 


So, for the benefit of those who tuned in late: 


Readable, impartial, timely, the Reference Shelf is an annual series of compilations 
dealing with current contentious problems generally expressed as debate proposi- 
tions, i.e., “Resolved: That...” 


The leading proponents and opponents are presented at their best. Briefs and 
extensive annotated bibliographies are features. 


A volume of the R.S. consists of seven books published during an academic year. 
Subscribers receive each book as it is published at the low subscription price of 
only six dollars for the set. 


The first book in the new volume is the only one that deviates from the editorial 
policy. It will be “Representative American Speeches 1941-1942.” Among the 
thirty recent speeches in the book is Wallace’s famous “The Price of Free World 
Victory,” Roosevelt’s “War Message to Congress,” etc. 


The second book will debate “Plans for a Post-War World.” The price of these 
books bought separately, $1.25 each, is nearly half the subscription price of six 
dollars for seven books. 


Tomorrow's headlines will determine the titles of the remaining five; taxes,? 
wages,? government ownership,? etc., etc. Thank you for listening. 


Your announcer is: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-72 University Avenue, New York, New York. 
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A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
26th edition, May 1942, 1152 pages, 3600 schools, 250 illustrations, $6 
An Annual Review and Guide Book for all interested in private initiative in education. 
Individual schools are statistically and critically described. 
“I thoroughly approve of your efforts to introduce a little sharpness and critical flavor into 


this usually juiceless and stodgy field,” Read Bain, American Sociological Review. “The in- 
formation about schools is compiled with care, sifted with judicial integrity and organized with 
such lucidity that it cannot help but be of immense assistance to the parent in search of a 
school for his offspring,” Edward LaRocque Tinker, The New York Times. “There is so much 
that is pertinent to the problem of education that the book should be in the hands of every 
educator—in fact everyone who is interested in the problems of youth,” Dr. Douglas A. Thom. 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME 
224 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 
Reviews educational thought, publications and doings of the year. Tells what's doing 
in schools and colleges in this time of change, what the war has done and what will win. 
Finds educators unprepared and lacking in pertinent information. Redefines education and 
looks for hope to the inspiring individual rather than to isms and systems. 


“The most constructive thing that I have seen and ought to provoke a lot of constructive 
thinking in the educational world,” Pres. J. O. Van Meter, Lees Junior Coll. “Will be increas- 
ingly amusing as the years pass,” H. L. Mencken, Md. “Illuminating and thorough,” Edward C. 
Mack, Columbia Univ. “A splendid piece of work,” Alfred Korzybski, Chicago. “An excellent 
study well worth the money,” C. W. Patton, Okla. Baptist Univ. 


GETTING U S INTO WAR 
640 pages, black vellum cloth, $4.00 
A Contemporary Record of changes in Public Opinion, 1938-1941—An attempt to 
throw light on the way International Affairs are presented, and on the little known forces 
and influences that use events to alter our views. Introductory Chapters illuminate historical 
and political backgrounds. The Encyclopedic Index is of special reference value on current 
personalities and affairs. 


“An extremely valuable record,” Edward S. Corwin, Princeton Univ. “You are an in- 
finitely better historian than most of the professionals,” B. B. Kendrick, Univ. of N. C. “A re- 
. markable work of great power and scholarship,” Holland Roberts, Stanford Univ. “A compila- 
tion of documented facts of basic importance in understanding why the present war occurred,” 
Clyde R. Miller, Columbia Univ. 


WHAT MAKES LIVES 
224 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


An inquiry into what determines opinions, beliefs, feelings and consequently lives. 


“Full of pepper and salt and pithy sayings—a modern treasury of wit, and wisdom,” 
Edwin G. Conklin, Princeton Univ. “Greatly impressed by your comments on the present aca- 
demic situation,” Carroll C. Pratt, Rutgers Univ. “The wit, and irony, the erudition impressed 
me deeply,” Dr. Walter B. Cannon, Harvard. 


HUMAN AFFAIRS, 1938 
204 pages, silk cloth, $1.00 


Reviews the educational and intellectual status of the world. 


“Congratulate you upon the wisdom and wit which shine forth,” Earnest Hooton, Harvard 
Univ. “Bubble-pricking discussion of current trends and fancies in higher education,” A. M. 
Schlesinger, Harvard Univ. 


A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND CAMPS 


7th edition, 232 pages, paper cover, 50c 


A Guide for prospective students to Colleges and Junior Colleges, Schools for Specialized 
Training, Private Schools and Camps. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 
Tendencies Today 
Ca 350 pages, cloth, $3.50 For early Fall publication 


Appraises changes resulting from the war. Presents evidence that our education leaves 
us without understanding and without emotional control,—that our current systems of education 
make possible our present systems of wars. 


Circulars, Sample Pages, and Table of Contents on Request, Examination Copies 
if you write on your letterhead. Discount to Libraries. 


PORTER SARGENT - - 11 Beacon Street, Boston 
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How Much is 
ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS? 








A small boy busy with his home 
work asked, “Dad, how much is 
a Billion Dollars?” Without low- 
ering his newspaper, his father 
gave areply. That evening, after 
his return from school, the boy 
looked at his father reproach- 
fully. “Your answer was wrong, 
Dad”, he said. “A Billion Dol- 
lars isn’t ‘a heck of a lot of 
dough’.” 


* 


Father and son would have had a 
much clearer idea of the amount of 
money they were discussing if they 
had consulted the 1942 Silver Anni- 
versary Edition of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Forty-five pictorial diagrams, on 
“How Much Is One Billion Dol- 
lars?” ... “How a Bill Becomes a 






— 


Law”... “How to Build a Model 
Airplane” ... “Bombs in Modern 
Warfare”... “Plastic Manufactur- 


ing Processes” .. . “Resources and 
Products of Latin America” .. . 
and “Wonders of The Human 
Heart” are among the 1,200 new 
illustrations in this latest edition of 


THE WORLD BOOK just off the press. 


More than 800 new or revised 
articles are included, involving 
more than 2,200 pages partly or 
wholly revised, or new. Twenty 
striking four-color plates illustrate 
the Canada, Flower and Latin 


America articles. 





WRITE FOR FREE ‘VISUAL AIDS’ REPRINT 


showing how WORLD BOOK uses a wide 
variety of visual aids to help you re- 
member significant facts and figures. 
This reprint answers the question, ‘‘How 
Much is One Billion Dollars?’’ and 
many other timely questions. 





WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 





THE QUARRIE CORPORATION - 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 
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The United States Information Service‘ 


ITS WAR INFORMATION SERVICE TO LIBRARIES 
By Rose L. Vormelker * 


NE of the newest activities of the United 

States Information Service in the Office 
of Government Reports is its War Informa- 
tion Service to Libraries. 

The United States Information Service 
was established as a Division of the National 
Emergency Council in March 1934 and made 
part of the Office of Government Reports by 
law on June 9, 1941.1 

Since its functions include “providing a 
central clearing house through which indi- 
vidual citizens and state or local govern- 
mental bodies may transmit inquiries and 
complaints and receive advice and informa- 
tion,” it is legally qualified to provide in- 
formation to libraries upon request. 

Its new library service, intended primarily 
to aid citizen morale, is under the direction 
of Harriet Root, Chief of the United States 
Information Service. The library world is to 
be congratulated that a person of such under- 
standing and vision has added this to her 
many other responsibilities. Miss Root ap- 
preciates the importance of getting Govern- 
ment war publications into libraries where 
they may be used by great numbers of 

+ Following a recent Executive Order creating the 
Office of War Information, the United States Informa- 
tion Service is now called the Service Division of the 


Bureau of Public Inquiries. 


* Head, Business Information Bureau, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library; Temporarily Head, Publicity and 
Exhibits Section, nited States Information Service, 
Washington, D.C., March-May 1942. 


1 Public Law 107, 77th Congress, First Session. 
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people. Her interest, ability, and knowledge 
of Government affairs will be of inestimable 
value to libraries. 

This war, being like no other war of his- 
tory, affects the military and civilian alike. 
It also calls for more of the machinery of 
war than has any war of history and there- 
fore makes necessary many adjustments on 
the part of civilians and war workers. 


Workers thrown out of non-war jobs want 
to know where they may get training for 
war jobs, producers want to know how to 
convert their facilities to war production. 
The housewife wants to know about substi- 
tute foods to keep her family healthy; the 
inventor wants to offer his invention to the 
war effort; householders want to know what 
to salvage and what to do with salvaged 
materials; women want an opportunity to 
prove their ability in factory production and 
elsewhere; teachers want to know how to 
care for children during an air raid; recrea- 
tion experts are volunteering their services to 
provide needed recreation for young people 
and for war workers. Auxiliary firemen 
want to know how to put out incendiary 
bombs; the first aider wants material on 
treating chemical casualties; stranded visitors 
are anxious to know about their families in 
combat areas; young men want to know 
where they may get training for war work, 
particularly in the fields of welding, machine 
shop work, shipbuilding, aircraft mechanics, 
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and other technical fields; the automobile 
owner wants to know where the tire ration- 
ing boards are. Many of these and other 
groups are writing to their Government 
offering and seeking advice and information. 


Publications 


To serve them many of the Government 
agencies are issuing publications aimed to 
provide the answers—for well they realize 
that an informed citizen will be an efficient, 
reliable, and productive one. It is an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to give them adequate 
and correct information to prove anew the 
words spoken so long ago, “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 


War Information Centers are well estab- 
lished in many of the large public libraries 
of the country. Their setup has been dis- 
cussed in the professional press. These cen- 
ters vary from exhibits of Office of Civilian 
Defense publications and information desks 
to more substantial centers in which current 
government and non-government pamphlets, 
reports, periodicals, handbooks, and _ text- 
books are circulated for home use and ref- 
erence work attempted. Many of the latter 
type issue bibliographies or — war in- 
formation bulletins. One public library in 
cooperation with the local Civilian Defense 
Corps has rewritten many of the Office of 
Civilian Defense handbooks and printed 
them in quantity for free distribution. 

Others merit the term ‘Information Cen- 
ter” by keeping up to the minute a directory 
of local agencies, committees, organizations, 
and individuals who have a significant part 
in the local war and defense picture. 

In some libraries the War Information 
Center grew out of a series of ‘Special 
shelves” which ever since war was imminent 
have featured certain subjects intended to 
warn and prepare the public for the “wrath 
to come.” For instance, in one library, as 
much material as could be found on indus- 
trial training was assembled in one spot and 
called ‘Training for Defense Shelf.” An- 
other featured material on ‘The Meaning of 
Democracy” and “The American Way of 
Life.” A number of colleges and universi- 
ties have fostered public forums which were 
concerned primarily with democratic ideolo- 
gies and civilian morale. 


The entire field of consumer education, 
bringing with it a study of prices, cost of 
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living, nutrition, health, commodity infor- 
mation including foods, textiles, and other 
consumer goods, housing, rents, consumer 
cooperatives, and more recently gardening, 
provided another impetus for special infor- 
mation centers in libraries. 

The smaller libraries of the country and 
the branch libraries in city-wide systems have 
had similar requests, but lack of funds for 
either staff or materials has made their task 
more difficult. 

It is for these particularly that the United 
States Information Service’s Library War In- 
formation Service was originally planned. 


Exhibit Packets 


The service started in February 1942 with 
a monthly exhibit packet consisting of pub- 
lications relating to a specific subject as- 
sembled from a number of different agencies. 

Packet No. 1, entitled ‘National De- 
fense,” included general material about the 
armed services, handbooks describing func- 
tions of War and Civilian Defense Agencies, 
data on filing income tax returns, booklets 
on buying defense bonds and stamps, and 
sample copies of Victory, the official periodi- 
cal of the War Production Board, and of En 
Guardia, the paper issued by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
designed to show the progress of the War 
Program in the United States to the South 
American republics and to create a hemi- 
sphere united in its effort to win the war. 
With these were included a colorful poster 
entitled ‘Get the Facts” and a photograph 
suggesting a possible arrangement for dis- 
playing this material. 

The second exhibit was planned around 
the subject “Nutrition.” 

The third packet contains 35 publications 
on training plans—those emanating from the 
Training Within Industry Section of the 
War Production Board, apprenticeship plans’ 
from the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship, data on jobs for which women can be 
trained, reports on converting use of indus- 
trial equipment from making goods for 
civilian needs to manufacturing war goods, 
and a number of publications on civilian 
defense; for instance, training auxiliary fire- 
men, suggestions for volunteer activities, and 
staff organization for defense work. In ad- 
dition, copies of the President's fireside chat, 
memorable for its announcement of ceilings 
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LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


on income and prices, was mimeographed by 
the Office of Government Reports for inclu- 
sion in this packet. 

With each exhibit at least one poster is 
sent which it is hoped will add verve and 
color to the exhibit. An annotated list of 
the publications is included—this to help the 
librarian see at a glance the kind of material 
in the packet and the use which might be 
made of it. 

The idea back of these exhibit packets is 
to provide for the public an opportunity to 
see what publications are available, to order 
any duplicates that may be needed and simi- 
larly to help libraries call attention to the 
fact that timely material really may be found 
in libraries. 

Most libraries have welcomed this service 
which was planned solely to assist libraries 
in bringing before the public information 
that should help them adjust their lives to 
this time of crisis, confusion, and bewilder- 
ment, and also to use to the greatest advan- 
tage the pamphlets and reports still available 
to us but which will become increasingly 
fewer and fewer because of paper shortages 
and because of other reasons. 

In addition to the monthly exhibits, the 
United States Information Service is sending 
out upon request the Navy Communiques, 
reports from the Office of Facts and Figures, 


the semi-weekly Bibliography on National - 


Defense compiled by the Library of Con- 
gress, Training Within Industry Abstracts, 
and the Information Digest. 
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Distribution to Libraries 


Following its recent reorganization, the 
Office of Civilian Defense requested the 
United States Information Service to be re- 
sponsible for all free distribution of Office 
of Civilian Defense publications to libraries. 

A far-reaching development concerning 
distribution of Government publications re- 
lating to the war lies in the request from 
Archibald MacLeish’s office, that Govern- 
ment Agencies send copies of all of their 
publications relating to war to the Office 
of Government Reports for distribution to 
libraries. 

Scarcely a week goes by which does not 
present a new opportunity for service. A 
few weeks ago a representative of the United 
States Treasury Department came to see what 
could be worked out on a problem which has 
grown recently—namely, counterfeiting of 
money. He brought in the pamphlet Know 
Your Money and announcements of available 
films on the subject which were sent to a 
list of 4,000 libraries. 

Right now libraries have an unprecedented 
opportunity for making themselves felt in 
their respective communities. With the in- 
evitable shortage of paper, fewer books and 
pamphlets will be available to the general 
public who will naturally turn to the public 
library for their reading matter and for 
information. 

In this all-out war effort it is to be ex- 
pected that all Government agencies issuing 
publications will be requested to publish 
only such reports and documents as may be 
considered desirable for public information. 

The first Executive Order in this direction 
was issued April 29th and may be found in 
the Federal Register for May 2nd. It said in 
part: <a 

The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
and directed to dispense with the taking of 
the census of manufacturing industries for 

1941 and to dispense with or curtail any 


other regular census or statistical work of the 
Department of Commerce. 


This was the first. More have already 
followed, and still more are inevitable be- 
cause of the increasingly stricter censorship 
and shortage of paper. 

The extent to which this restriction of in- 
formation by censorship may go is still a 
matter of conjecture. It rests on two con- 
siderations: Is the report needed for conduct 
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of the war? Will it give aid or comfort to 
the enemy? Many people do not realize that 
tables of statistics could make front page 
news and give friend and foe alike signifi- 
cant and vital war information. 


We are at war, and libraries can expect 
and should prepare to receive fewer Govern- 
ment publications for the time being if these 
precautions safeguard our future activities. 
For if this war is not won, none of the ac- 
tivities of libraries or even the librarians 
themselves will have a chance to endure. 
You may recall that the “Burning of the 
Books” was the appalling prelude to the 
present holocaust in Europe and that it in 
turn merely paralleled the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Library which also ushered in a 
reign of madness. 


Book Rationing 


With the decline of the number of publi- 
cations available, it becomes more important 
than ever that each copy be made to go as 
far as possible—a sort of book “rationing” 
as it were. That this will be the case if the 
publications are sent to libraries rather than 
to individuals or small organizations as has 
been done in the past is the basis of the phi- 
losophy which persuaded the United States 
Information Service to proceed with a library 
service program. The Agency is greatly in- 
terested in seeing to it that Government pub- 
lications which can supplement other library 
materials be publicized as available in librar- 
ies and put to intensive use. 

This last point cannot be over emphasized. 
Too many people still have the idea that li- 
braries have only old musty books and no 
up-to-date information on matters of present- 
day concern. 

In conferences with various agencies, the 
statement was made over and over again that 
libraries wouldn’t know how to use this cur- 
rent information material and that the public 
would certainly not expect to find it there. 
One man said, “What would libraries do 
with this air raid warden material? You 
know perfectly well they will just catalog it 
and put it on the shelf. No, no! We shall 
have to see to it that the air raid wardens 
get it, and of course, if we have a lot left 
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over, maybe we could send you some for the 
libraries.” 

Some of the men in high places today 
have this prejudice toward libraries from 
some childhood impression. One executive, 
for instance, said he had not been in a pub- 
lic library for over twenty-five years. His 
childhood home had been in a small town; 
his mother was on the town’s library board 
and used to insist that he take the librarian 
home every night after the library had closed. 
“And,” said he, “I was more afraid of the 
dark than she ever could be and made up my 
mind then to stay as far away from libraries 
and librarians as possible.” 


Public Relations Needed 


All this merely confirms anew the fact 
that libraries still have a tremendous job of 
public relations to do to overcome the im- 
pression existing in too many places that they 
are not really the powerhouses of informa- 
tion which real librarians know they are. 
Material must be made readily available and 
easily accessible to help make better rounded 
people and better fighters. 

Yes, the war is giving libraries an amaz- 
ing opportunity! And the United States In- 
formation Service is anxious to help them 
use this opportunity. 


In turn, and to assure its development, the 
United States Information Service will need 
from libraries quotable reports from time to 
time, clippings of any newspaper publicity 
the libraries’ War Information Centers have 
received, and photographs showing wse of 
the War Information Center. 


It might be interesting to see what would 
happen if a newspaper reporter were invited 
to inspect a War Information Center and 
given a story of the use a special report or 
other information had been to a particular 
person in the community in such form as to 
make it a mews item or feature story. This 
would present the library's service in a new 
light and at the same time create a greater 
understanding of the library's usefulness in 
general. 


Such reporting on the part of the 
librarian will round out a service the possi- 
bilities of which have hardly been scratched. 
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A Branch Library Geared for 


War Service! 
By Stuart C. Sherman * 


PICTURE a rather sparsely-settled com- 

munity of 12,000 persons about four 
miles south of Baltimore, seventh largest 
city of the United States. In this area at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay are located such in- 
dustries as Dupont Chemical, U.S. Indus- 
trial Chemical, Davidson Chemical, a Coast 
Guard Station, a large merchant ship-repair 
drydock, and the largest merchant marine 
shipyard in the United States operated by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. The residents 
of the community were chiefly skilled work- 
ers with small but comfortable incomes. 
Then came World War II. 

Almost over night, with the advent of the 
defense program and, finally, the war itself, 
the community became “ship conscious.” 
Two years ago the shipyard consisted of a 
few old ways of World War I vintage which 
were being used for tearing old ships apart 
and turning them into scrap, much of which 
went to Japan. The story of its conversion 
into a modern wartime industry is one that 
has been repeated many times over. In a 
little over a year it became the greatest emer- 
gency ship assembly line in the country, 
launching an average of two Liberty ships 
per week from a total of sixteen ways. 

Here are just some of the problems caused 
by such a tremendous expansion. It was 
estimated that, by the spring of 1942, 35,000 
men would be employed in this little com- 
munity building ships to help defeat the 
Axis. Before many months the supply of 
skilled welders, marine pipefitters and elec- 
tricians, loftsmen, iveters, sheet-metal 
workers, and crane operators was practically 
exhausted. So Bethleheme Steel set up a 
school to train men who were transferred 
from other industries. 

The supply of private homes, apartments, 
and single rooms was also soon exhausted. 
The library has heard reports about new 
workers who lived in dirty basements, con- 





+ Paper given at Junior Members Round Table, A.L.A. 
Conference, Milwaukee. 

* Branch Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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verted chicken houses, garages, and trailers. 
Other unfortunate ones had to find rooms in 
distant parts of the city and many spent over 
two hours commuting to work each day. 
This placed a terrific responsibility on the 
street cars, particularly when the rationing of 
tires and gasoline went into effect. The 
greatest housing problem faced by any city 
on the Atlantic seaboard was in evidence. It 
became more and more acute as the war pro- 
duction program was accelerated. The prob- 
lem became so serious that the government 
had to step in and assume the responsibility 
of erecting homes conveniently located near 
the plants for the workers. Project after 
project was planned and approved, and, in 
but a few months, several Federal Housing 
projects of five hundred and two hundred 
units, and other smaller structures were 
completed. 

It was further estimated! that the influx 
of 25,000 workers would more than triple 
the population of the area surrounding the 
Brooklyn Branch Library. The transit serv- 
ice, water supply and electricity, theatres, 
schools, banks, grocery and department 
stores, and the fire and police protection 
required for such an increase is difficult to 
visualize. The Branch Library of about 
7,000 volumes would thus be called upon 
to provide library service to at least 15,000 
additional persons, depending upon the 
number of new homes constructed near by. 
All signs pointed to the fact that the small 
library was to become the center of a veri- 
table “boom town.” 


Social Change in Wartime 

Social change is an orderly and character- 
istic feature of society. It involves, among 
other things, changes in the policies and 
purposes of institutions. At no time is 
social change so obvious and all-embracing 
as in wartime. No other form of disruptive 
influence so completely disturbs the local 
community. 





1 Baltimore Sun. January 19, 1942. p. 20. 
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BROOKLYN BRANCH 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 


For any library to continue blindly under 
such conditions without careful planning 
and direction would be unforgivable. Anti- 
uated policies for library service must be 
} asar hs When war came, public libraries 
were, in spirit and in action, drafted and 
programs and policies were geared for ac- 
tive war service. Books relating to the war 
and the key to peace had to be given pri- 
mary attention. 


The Library War Program 


In September 1941 it was clear to the 
new Branch staff that changes were rapidly 
being evolved. A hasty survey of the com- 
munity—the people, housing, increase in 
population, and the book needs of the local 
industries—was completed as a basis for 
formulating a library program for the dura- 
tion. 

The program adopted became fourfold, 
and was designed to provide: 


I. Books, pamphlets, documents, and magazine 
articles on the war, its problems and issues. In 
this respect, the dissemination of “authentic and 
sound teachings in the fields of economics, govern- 
ment, history and international relations” * is abso- 
lutely essential to clarify the issues of war which 
are at stake, and to dissipate ignorance of facts on 
the part of the citizens of this nation. 

II. Technical books for industrial workers in 
training or on the job. 

III. Books on the “home front,” including 
civilian defense, first aid, victory gardens, nutri- 
tion, and democracy. 

IV. Books for recreation or morale, including 
fiction and books on sports and games, hobbies, 
and vacations. 





2 Libraries and the War, a statement of library policy 
adegue by the A.L.A. Council. A.L.A. Bulletin. Janu- 
ary 1942. 
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Later, in the spring of 1942, two more 
objectives were added to our wartime li- 
brary service program to satisfy an ever 
increasing demand. They were: 


V. Books for applicants for the Armed Serv- 
ices. Particularly heavy was the demand for books 
on mathematics, aerial navigation, and aeronautics. 


VI. Postwar planning. 


This program, in addition to the need 
for maintaining a fairly normal basis of 
library service, went into effect at once. 
However, despite these new demands, light 
reading for all readers could not be over- 
looked because of the morale- building effect 
during a time of stress. 

To put a program such as this into action 
required an immediate change in the book 
selection policy, and in the apportionment 
of the book budget. Since the children’s 
collection had been surveyed the previous 
summer and was found to be in a healthy 
condition, a small part of the children’s 
book appropriation was transferred to the 
adult budget for the more pressing need 
of buying technical books. 

The Branch, during its twenty years’ 
existence, always had a normal demand 
for books on carpentry, electricity, radio, 
automotive repair, and other trades. Then, 
very suddenly, the demand arose for books 
the Branch had never owned. 

In the interim between the two wars 
almost no books on the architecture and 
construction of naval and merchant ships 
were published, so we had practically noth- 
ing but a supply of books of World War I 
vintage. These were hardly sufficient to 
meet mew requirements. Fortunately, the 
Cornell Maritime Press foresaw the need, 
and it is, their publications that best fitted 
our heeds. Some of our most popular 
titles were: Modern Shipfitters Handbook 
by Swanson; books by Piper and Smith on 
marine electricity; Hansen’s Modern Marine 
Pipefitting; Haliday’s Ship Repair and Al- 
teration; and Osbourne’s Modern Marine 
Engineer's Manual. We added many dupli- 
cate copies of titles on sheet-metal work, 
arc welding, mold-loft work, and blue-print 
reading. All winter not enough duplicate 
copies could be provided, and for wecks 
on end the books on shipbuilding were 
rarely seen for more than a few hours on 
the Branch Library shelves. 
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When considering the purchase of a large 
number of duplicate copies to meet such 
a demand, librarians must estimate how 
long.the demand is going to last. It is 
quite possible that a worker transferred from 
a peacetime trade to one of the war in- 
dustries can relearn his work in a period 
of two months, and that when the local 
industry has absorbed its maximum of man 
power, the library will have a great many 
titles and duplicate copies of comparatively 
slightly used, and often expensive, books 
on its hands, and the demand may never 
again be as great. 

In the task of “spreading the news’’ and 
informing the abl. book lists on ship 
construction, shipfitting, welding and rivet- 
ing, and sheet-metal work were prepared by 
the Branch staff and distributed outside the 
library in large quantities. Circulars of in- 
formation about the library and its services 
were carefully planned, printed, and dis- 
tributed, with copies of the book lists, to 
all residents of the housing projects located 
near the shipyards. 


Books About the Armed Forces 


An important policy for libraries at this 
time should be to provide attractive and in- 
formative books on the armed services for 
boys and young men. Before Pearl Harbor 
our supply of stories about the R.A.F. such 
as Donahue’s Tally-Ho!, R.A.F. by Ayling, 
and Squadrons Up by Monks was never sufh- 
cient. But now that we are in the war, 
we find that the boys want to know about 
our own Air Corps, Merchant Marine, 
Army, and Navy, and the stories of heroes 
like Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Even the 
well intentioned young lad who wanted to 
know how the United States was planning 
to build a “second-hand Navy to none’’ is 
not to be overlooked. 

Here is a challenging opportunity for de- 
veloping young readers. Few boys will turn 
away from such books in attractive format, 
and it is but a step from there to a swash- 
buckling sea story by Howard Pease, or 
Treasure Island and Tom Sawyer. Experi- 
ence has shown us that it can be done. 

Libraries can be of great service to the 
local Civilian Defense setup, and a large 
amount of literature is made available at a 
very small cost from The Office of Civilian 
Defense in Washington. In a short time 
we were able to make available a rather 
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War Information Center has shelves on 

World War I, Civilian Defense, and 

The Home Front—Nutrition, First Aid, 
Rationing, Sugar Substitutes, etc. 


sizable collection of information which has 
been of inestimable value to our wardens. 
The British Library of Information in New 
York is the distributing agent in this country 
for the Air Raid Precautions Training Man- 
uals issued by the Ministry of Home Se- 
curity which served as guides to the Amer- 
ican publications. A coPy of Prentiss’ Civil 
Air Defense will provide a useful informa- 
tion source. The purchase of a 25c wooden 
scale model of an incendiary bomb to be 
displayed with the collection does much 
to stimulate interest and retard hysteria. 

Besides setting up this Civilian Defense 
Information Center, the Branch further as- 
sisted the local wardens by providing quar- 
ters for a sector warden’s post, and expects 
to initiate talks in the library to interested 
citizens not @arolled in Civilian Defense. 

The Branch was also made a center for 
Red Cross classes, sewing and knitting ma- 
terials, sugar ration applications to whole- 
salers, and enrollment of Civilian De- 
fense volunteers. Since Pearl Harbor the 
Branches have registered over 100,000 vol- 
unteers. 


In the fall of 1941, a city-wide defense 
project was planned to attract new Balti- 


more residents to the libraries. Striking 
cardboard cut-outs of pin and a 
defense worker in patrioti€ colors were 
mounted on large display boards four feet 
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square. These were placed with technical 
books and specially a pee book lists in 
a large window of a bank or store in Branch 
communities. 

When spring arrived it was gratifying 
to see that our efforts to respond to this 
wartime boom were not in vain. Each 
month our circulation figures showed steady 
increases (comparison made with same 
month of previous year), and registration 
showed increases, up to 186 per cent. A 
survey of records at the Branch showed that, 
for a three months’ period, 56 per cent of 
the men registering were employed in ship- 
building. 

As soon as the new housing units were 
occupied by the shipbuilders and their fam- 
ilies we began to notice that women with 
small children were walking round trips of 
three miles to the Branch for books. Plans 
are now being made to set up two small 
stations for the convenience of these new 
families near the shipyards. Financial rea- 
sons will limit any elaborate setup. How- 
ever, it is hoped that a small, well-rounded 
collection of light fiction, popular biog- 
raphies and other non-fiction, a few chil- 
dren’s books, and some essential technical 
books for the shipbuilders can be made 
available at each point for one or two morn- 
ings each week for the duration of the 
emergency. 


On the Alert 


Librarians must be ever on the alert to 
such new developments as rationing, and 
changes in the draft laws, and their effect 
on the civilian population. A good book, 
pamphlet, or magazine article that contains 
factual knowledge simply presented, and 
which helps to clarify issues and prevent 
rumors, will do much to aid confused citi- 
zens and help them adjust themselves to 
new situations. This Is Your War, by 
Marquis Childs, is a book in point. Here 
one may obtain a clear picture of what total 
war means to our everyday life, our in- 
comes and pocketbooks, how we can adapt 
our living to meet the crisis, and ways in 
which we can best do our part to secure 
victory. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
what we might call “morale reading.” Nov- 
els and light non-fiction, which relieve the 
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strain of war and push aside pessimism and 
discouragement, should occupy a strategic 
place in our wartime book budgets. The 
pathological effect of the right book at the 
right time is too well known to réquire 
explanation here. 


Postwar Planning 


The final objective in our wartime library 
service program is that of postwar planning. 
Since the United States entered the war we 
have started building up a collection of in- 
formation relating to this problem. It has 
received only a limited amount of use as 
yet, because present-day problems are para- 
mount in people’s minds. 


One might well say that we have all 
we can do right now to exert our every 
resource to the attainment of victory with- 
out dreaming of Utopian plans for the 
future. Yet, if we study this opportunity 
for better world building, its very responsi- 
bility makes many of our present problems 
fall into insignificance. We cannot afford 
to isolate ourselves from it for it is the 
entire world’s problem number one. _Librar- 
ians can and must assist people to reason 
intelligently, and offer the best type of in- 
formation that will help to develop a well 
informed and enlightened public opinion. 

To be more specific: we can offer books 
and pamphlets on Wilson’s fourteen points, 
the reasons for the failure of the plan, the 
breakdown of the League of Nations, and 
information which will help insure the 
adoption of the plan that will best serve 
the needs of the future and secure a per- 
manent peace. 


We should be particularly aware of the 


publications of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, The Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, and the 
National Resources Planning Board’s pam- 
phlet, After Defense—What? (Sc from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C.) 

In summary, one of the lessons that li- 
brarians should learn from this war, if they 
have not learned it before, is that libraries 
must be made flexible institutions subject to 
change on short notice. Just as the army 
has to devise new tactics and strategy to 
cope with modern mechanized warfare, so 

(Continued on page 59) 
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AN EXHIBIT OF THE SERVICES 
AND ACTIVITIES 





OF THE 


CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by 


CHIEF PUBLICITY 


T majority of Chicagoans are more or less aware 
that the Public Library books for 

reading and offers reference services, but relatively 
few, even of those who are card holders, are familiar 
with the range and variety of the special activities 
carried on throughout the library system. As a 
means of breaking through this ignorance, the Chi- 
cago Public Library recently presented a graphic 
exhibit designed to present a comprehensive picture 
of the entire library system. Special emphasis was 
placed on the lesser-known phases of library activity, 


lends home 
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MATILDE KELLY 


PUBLIC 


LIBRARY 


for example the contribution to the war effort, work 
with young adults, and adult education service 
The exhibit took place at the Main Library, in the 
Randolph Street corridor through which hundreds 
of persons pass each day. It was divided into four- 
teen sections: The Main Library; The Branch Li- 
braries; The Library on the Air; The Library in the 
News; War Activities; Work with Children; Work 
with Young Adults; Displays and Exhibits; Contacts 
with Labor and Industry; Historical Societies; For- 


ums, Lectures, and Concerts; The Reader's Bureau; 
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SECTIONS OF THE EXHIBIT (above and below) from which 


the representative illustrations in these pages were selected 
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POPULAR LIBRARY (below) recently opened in Main Library, 
is designed to serve busy Loop shoppers and commuters. 


LEGLER REGIONAL BRANCH presents a fifteen-minute library 
program over a local radio station every week (below) 














Library Publications; and Authors on the Staff. 
Each section included photographs, book lists, 
and informational booklets from the Main Li- 
brary and the Branches, as well as an informally 
written account of that particular phase of li- 
brary activity. 

Designing the layout required considerable 
ingenuity, as the only display equipment avail- 
able was a series of rather unattractive display 
cubicles, too deep for really effective display 
However, the cubicles were completely trans 
formed and made to appear more shallow by 
covering the sides with sheets of composition 
board finished with gray casein paint and con 
cealing the back walls with royal blue com 
position board bent into deep accordian pleats 
Added display areas were acquired by covering 
two large, square, marble pillars with com 
position board, and by installing a specially 
built five-way screen. 

The color scheme was gray, red, and blue, 
the red being introduced in a very effective 
manner by using candy-striped paper as a back 
ground for short, informational notes, made on 
a display typewriter, accompanying each item 
Two-inch cut-out cardboard letters attached to 
strips of small-meshed fence wiring presented 
the captions of the different exhibit sections 

Few vistors gave the exhibit a cursory exami 
nation—the majority seemed to read every 
word of the notes and every book list and book 
let. Keen interest was displayed in how effects 
were produced, where materials might be pu: 
chased. The exhibit was intended for the time 
of the A.L.A. Conference in Milwaukee, and 
the subsequent Library Institute at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, but the interest of the public 
and of the metropolitan press was so keen that 
the display was kept on view the entire sum 
mer. After the exhibit was dismantled, the 
photographs were borrowed by the Society for 
Visual Education to make a film strip for use 
in schools and in other educational institutions 
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SEMI-WEEKLY VISITS from Hild Regional Branch THE YOUNG AMERICAN COLLECTION at Legler Regional 
delight patients at Children’s Memorial Hospital! Branch bridges gap between senior and adult departments. 
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YOUNG MODERN ALCOVE PEOPLE BOYS' READING CLUB at Sherman Park Branch 


at Hild Regional Branch starts boys reading and thinking for themselves. 
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BOOKMOBILE serves schools in outlying districts A SUMMER STORY HOUR near Hild Regional Branch. 
| GUIDANCE FOR MOTHERS on children’s reading at Hall Branch WINDOW DISPLAY at Hild Regional Branch. 
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VICTORY GARDENS are assigned at Toman Branch 


WAR ACT 


| Branch Libraries play imporijnt 
MILK BOOTH sponsored by OCD Consumer Information 


Center, erected on sidewalk in front of Main Library 
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DEFENSE CENTER at Woodlawn Regional Branch provides space for a Con- WAR INFORMATION CENTER at # Ma 
sumer Information Desk, manned by members of the local women’s clubs. with up-to-date material on a variesfof t 
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HOME NURSING CLASSES are held weekly at the South Shore Branch, one ALUMINUM ROUNDUP found Alby Park 
type of the group meetings conveniently held in neighborhood libraries. center, with display windows filled * 
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Over 100 families have plots in this 41/-acre tract 


IVITIES 


defense 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE INFORMATION is available at 
South Shore Branch Library, as at most Chicago branches. 
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Main Library provides Chicagoans CONSUMER INFORMATION CENTERS, such as this one in Blackstone Branch, 


a variespof topics linked with the war effort provide answers to readers’ questions in libraries near their homes. 


nd Alby@Park Branch a community collection CLOTHING CLINIC was provided at Hall Branch by members of community, 
s filled 1 pots and pans donated by residents. with neighborhood tailor and dressmaker donating their time to assist. 
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Widely scattered in- 
dustrial areas enjoy 
library cooperation 
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National and racial 
groups find special 
book collections 
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Books and reading are 
linked to meetings 
held in the library 
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HILD REGIONAL BRANCH sup- 
plies a steady flow of publicity 


material for 150 near-by factories 


A POSTER distributed by branches of 
the Chicago Public Library to factories 
and technical schools for bulletin boards 















THE LIBRARY provides books in prac- 
tically every foreign language for stu- 
dents and natives of other lands 


THE HARDIN SQUARE BRANCH 
located in Chinatown 
books in English 


supplies 


and Chinese 


RECORD LENDING LIBRARY at Wood- 


LARGEST LIBRARY FORUM in 
Chicago meets at Toman Branch 
in a Czechoslovakian community 


Branch 
concerts in 


lawn Regional 
successful 


resulted from 
the Library. 


LEGLER REGIONAL BRANCH specializes in work 
with union groups, keeping in touch with labor by 
giving talks and arranging exhibits at union meetings 





THE MASARYK ROOM at Toman Branch Library has 
a large collection of books in Czech, including a fine 
group of volumes by and about Thomas G. Masaryk 





A LOCAL CAMERA CLUB gets its members and their 
cameras together for an interesting and instructive 
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THE TECHNOLOGY ROOM at South Chicago Branch 
Library proves a useful and busy information point in 
the heart of the great South Chicago steel district 
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THE NEGRO COLLECTION at Hall Branch Library 
contains over 2,000 books by and about Negroes, 
ind includes many first editions and other rare items 


AN AMERICANIZATION CLASS is one of the groups 
which find a meeting place, as well as books and in- 





DEVELOP THE POWER 


BREAKFASTS FOR DESK WORKERS 






ALL OF THE MILLION BOOKS do- 
nated by Chicagoans in the Victory 
Book Campaign were sorted by volun 
teer help from the staff of the Chicago 
Public Library. Books have been 
shipped to army camps and naval bases 
as far north as British Columbia; south 
to the Canal Zone and the West In 
dies; west to Seattle; east to South 
Carolina. The majority of shipments 
were made without cost through 

aid of trucking and shipping agencies 
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A TRAVELING DISPLAY arranged by Legler Regional 
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(Below) Windows at Hild Regional Branch 


Branch for exhibit at labor union halls and offices 









on Chicago at a West Side Historical Society 


Branch Library Historical Society meeting at Hild Regional Branch 
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By Ellen L. 


N order to appreciate fully what is being 
accomplished by British librarians during 
the present crisis, it is mecessary to have 
some specific facts at one’s disposal concern- 
ing the damage which has been wrought by 
the enemy. British library periodicals are 
filled with articles describing the bombing 
of one library, the burning of another, and 
the loss of book stock in a third through 
damage by water. 


On the whole, the loss of books them- 
selves seems to be the most serious result of 
bombardment. 3,000 volumes were lost and 
1,000 more injured when Bethnal Green was 
bombed. 100,000 volumes, including many 
first editions, were destroyed when the in- 
side of the Plymouth Central Public Library 
was bombed out. The William Brown Li- 
brary building was destroyed together with 
31,500 books. St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
and Medical College suffered a severe loss 
in the complete destruction of the Charter- 
house Branch Library along with the Osler 
Club collection which it housed. 35,000 law 
books and several thousand pamphlets were 
lost when the Royal Empire Society building 
was heavily damaged, and all the files of 
the chief newspapers of the Empire were 
destroyed at the same time. The National 
Central Library has suffered heavily, having 
lost the Adult Class Department, the Bureau 
of American Bibliography, the Information 
Department, the whole of one book stack 
and a large part of another, the Board 
Room, and several offices. When the Uni- 
versity of London was hit by incendiary 
bombs, 100,000 volumes were lost, includ- 
ing the German collection, the English and 
Scandinavian collections, the Science Library, 
and the Mocatta Library and Museum of 
Anglo-Judaica. About 7,000 volumes had 
been sent to Bristol for safekeeping, but 
were destroyed by bombing there. The 
Guildhall Library in London has lost 25,000 
books completely, and 1,000 more have been 
damaged. One of the greatest losses of all 
is that which has been suffered in Coventry, 


* Junior assistant, General Reference Department, 
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totaling 150,000 books destroyed. In Hamp- 
stead, the Westbere Roard Branch has lost 
10,000 volumes, and Central 20,000 of its 
reference and general collection. 


Mutual Losses 


Although the above-mentioned losses are 
only a very small part of the total loss, they 
are enough to show how serious the damage 
to books has been and still is. The British 
have themselves called attention to the fact 
that there is no joy for them in the bombing 
of German and Italian libraries, but that, on 
the contrary, they feel this loss as acutely as 
the loss of their own collections. The loss 
of buildings has been hardly less serious, al- 
though it is a matter which is somewhat 
more easily remedied than the loss of valu- 
able or irreplaceable books. Casualties among 
staff members seem as yet to have been com- 
paratively few. 

Having set the stage, we may now turn to 
the present-day work of the British librarian 
with an increased understanding of the 
difficulties he faces, and also with a great 
deal of sympathy and no small amount of 
admiration. 


Comparisons have been drawn between 
the present state of the library in England, 
and the situation as it was during the last 
war. Most librarians seem to feel that there 
has been better preparation for service in 
this crisis than there was before, due to the 
war's having been foreseen, and certain steps 
having been taken to meet the emergency. 

An: editorial in the Library Association 
Record for October 1939, sets forth a four- 
fold purpose which it is for the library to 
fulfill: to make and keep available for the 
public, regulations, information, and guid- 
ance; to provide to the limit of their re- 
sources technical and commercial informa- 
tion; to facilitate the studies of those who 
may be away from home or whose education 
has been otherwise interrupted ; and to meet 
and encourage a demand for books on the 
part of those who wish to resume or con- 
tinue the habit of reading whether for a 
definite purpose or simply for recreation. 
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One might suppose that the increased 
pressure of the emergency would tend to 
obscure a program which was conceived be- 
fore the trouble really began. However, in 
fact, this fourfold purpose has quite defi- 
nitely remained foremost in the minds of 
British librarians throughout the most trying 
circumstances. 


Reading As Usual 


We are told that during the first month 
or two of the war the circulation of public 
libraries fell tremendously, and that a num- 
ber of them were closed for one reason or 
another. However, this decline of reading 
and service was followed by a rapid return 
to something like a normal state of affairs, 
and to a circulation which considerably ex- 
ceeds that of normal times. 

The purpose of the library, as stated above, 
shows no signs of being the outgrowth of a 
nation at war. It is simply the usual func- 
tion of the public library as one would de- 
scribe it at any time. However, certain of 
its aspects have been tremendously sharpened 
and made most urgent by the existing state 
of affairs. The library is always considered 
something of a center of information, but 
today in England (and in America) its 
function along these lines is of utmost im- 
portance. A number of articles in British 
library periodicals express regret at the fact 
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The end of a precious edition of the 
Bible in University College Library 
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that there has been too little cooperation be- 
tween the library and the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. In spite of this, British libraries are 
doing a great deal by way of disseminating 
information on all phases of war work, in- 
cluding that pertaining to rationing, joining 
A.R.P. services, etc., and are even doing 
much towards locating missing persons. 

The second need the library meets in so 
far as is possible is that for reliable material 
of a scientific and technical nature, which is 
so essential to industry, business, and science 
in wartime. Less is said about this particular 
phase of the work of British libraries than 
Americans are saying about our own need 
along this line. Perhaps this is because the 
British have felt the need and met it sooner 
than the Americans, and find other needs 
demanding the conscious attention more at 
the moment. Be that as it may, the service 
is no less efficient or important. 

The third part of the fourfold purpose, 
namely, the maintenance of book service to 
students, has been an extremely difficult one 
to fulfill, because of the closing of English 
schools and the evacuation of large numbers 
of children from English cities. English li- 
brarians have felt that one of their greatest 
duties is this matter of cooperating with 
educators in dealing with the difficulties 
which have arisen, and we shall see in later 
paragraphs how this has been done to a 
large extent. 


Maintaining Morale 


The last mentioned phase of library work 
in the British Isles ae is the one which 
apparently covers the most ground. Ameri- 
can librarians are extremely concerned, at 
present, with the necessity for maintaining 
a high morale, preserving interest in cultural 
matters, educating people in the ideals and 
principles of democracy, and striving in 
every way to lay a firm foundation for 
the tremendous reconstructive process which 
must inevitably follow the war. English li- 
brarians are even more conscious, if any- 
thing, of this need. So much has been said 
of the almost miraculous way in which the 
English have kept up their spirits in the 
face of peril and destruction that more is 
unnecessary, but it is indeed gratifying to 
realize how large a part the work of English 
librarians has had in this preservation of 
high standards of thought and action. 
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EMPIRE Press TOUR OF LONDON 
Visitors inspecting the wreckage of University College Library, in which 
one-third of the books were destroyed 


British Difficulties 


The difficulties under which British li- 
braries are operating, the problems which 
they are having to face, are, as yet, almost 
unbelievable to us. We have already men- 
tioned some of the tremendous losses of 
books which have been suffered in bombed 
areas. This in itself is most discouraging. 
However, constant vigilance is being exer- 
cised, and steps are being taken continually 
to prevent such losses, and to salvage as 
much as possible of material affected by 
bombing. Library periodicals carry numer- 
ous articles suggesting preventive and re- 
medial measures which librarians find valu- 
able. Of course, a great deal of the most 
valuable library material has been taken out 
of danger zones and stored in various places 
in which it is hoped it will be safe. In one 
or two cases, the material has been destroyed 
in spite of these efforts, but such cases are 
in the minority. Much emphasis is placed 
on the necessity for immediate action, fol- 
lowing a bombing, because of the fact that 
rain or water used in fire fighting has ac- 
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counted for the loss of many books. Often 
the roof of a library building has been de- 
molished, while the books were compara- 
tively free from damage. In such cases, 
immediate removal of the books or the pro- 
tection of them with tarpaulins has and will 
save many a collection. 

The actual service of the library is, of 
course, curtailed as much by the removal of 
books to safe places as by their destruction, 
but this is only one more situation which 
must be dealt with. One article told of the 
circulation of questionnaires to a number of 
libraries in an effort to locate copies of 
certain current scientific periodicals which 
might be brought into more extensive use by 
means of exchange. 

The damage done to library buildings has 
been as great as that to books, but in many 
cases the loss has been that of one without 
the other. In cases where the collection has 
been preserved, even if only in part, the li- 
brarians have moved the books to other 
quarters and continued services in an amaz- 
ingly short time. Many times service has 
been continued in comparatively intact parts 
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of buildings and, in a great many cases, part 
of the staff's opening up duties has been the 
sweeping out of broken glass and bits of 
debris in preparation for the day's work. Of 
those buildings which still stand untouched 
by enemy bombs, some are nevertheless lost 
to librarians through having been confiscated 
or relinquished voluntarily for other serv- 
ices. This occurred more often in the early 
months of the war than later because, as the 
war progressed, retention of library build- 
ings for library service was urged on all 
sides. Where parts of buildings are to be 
used for work other than that of the library, 
it is urged that such work be confined to that 
which is particularly compatible with the 
facilities available, and that it be carried on 
by definitely local groups for local needs. 


Maintaining Staffs 


One of the most serious problems to arise, 
has been that of maintaining efficient staffs. 
The library profession has suffered severely 
from loss of its members to service in the 
armed forces, even to the point of losing its 
women as well as its younger men. Not 
only has this occurred through the necessary 
government action, but also through the 
choice of many to leave libraries for war 
duties. A plea was made through Mr. Es- 
daile to include librarians among the ranks 
of the reserved, but the only result was an 
agreement to defer those librarians who are 
sponsored by the Board of Education for a 
period of three months, during which time, 
successors must be found and trained. No 
really satisfactory arrangement has as yet 
been found to solve this problem. In many 
cases, trained and experienced librarians 
have been replaced by untrained and in- 
experienced boys and girls who are willing 
but almost wholly incapable of really efficient 
service. 

Smaller libraries have attempted to meet 
the situation by doubling up, that is, by hav- 
ing one person serve as the executive head 
of his own library and a neighboring one, 
or arranging library hours in such a way as 
to permit staff members to serve in more 
than one library. Libraries in general have 
been urged to prepare for the loss of staff 
members by keeping people in training for 
positions into which they may step when it 
becomes necessary. The job of finding re- 
cruits for the service has become extremely 
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difficult, since the field has been narrowed 
down until but one possible group remains, 
namely, that of married women who were 
formerly librarians. The fact that salaries 
are low adds to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Realizing that in the calmest of nor- 
mal times, an efficient staff is almost the 
most important part of the library’s equip- 
ment, the demands of the present situation 
become even more urgent. 


As if this were not enough, British librar- 
ians have had to combat an impression on 
the part of some that the library's only duty 
is the handing out of good novels which, 
some feel, anyone can do. Discouraging as 
this may be, repeated emphasis on the 
fact that efficient librarians are desperately 
needed has not been without its effect. 
Among those who are now serving as li- 
brarians are those who are also doing a great 
deal of war work outside the library. While 
this is advantageous in bringing war prob- 
lems to the library's doorstep, it creates 
further staff difficulties. 


Changes in the wherewithal of library 
service have been accompanied on all sides 
by changes in the social setup which create 
further problems on a large scale. One of 
the most obvious of these changes is the 
evacuation of thousands of children from 
English cities to places of comparative 
safety. Obviously, these children cannot be 
left with nothing to do, and the continua- 
tion of education in some form is a neces- 
sity. Fortunately this need was foreseen in 
time to make some preparation for the meet- 
ing of the emergency. Before the situation 
became acute, plans were made, and later 
were carried out, for sending books along 
with the children from evacuated areas to 
reception centers. County libraries were 
called in for a great deal of help in the re- 
ceiving and distributing of these books. By 
this means, children have been supplied with 
books to the extent of some hundreds of 
thousands but there is, nevertheless, a short- 
age of books in these areas. This shifting 
of books in company with the people has 
not been confined to children’s books, but 
librarians have been urged to see that no 
collection remains unused, but is moved 
from unoccupied areas to those in which 
they are so sorely needed. 


Of course, service to the armed forces as 
to other concentrated groups is a demand 
which must be met and librarians are find- 
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ing that the splitting up of the nation’s 
forces into smaller, widely distributed units 
increases the difficulty of such service. How- 
ever, bookmobiles are being used to advan- 
tage in this case, and the British Library 
Association has carried on a project similar 
to our Victory Book Campaign in order to 
obtain the necessary books. 

A number of administrative problems 
arise from these changes in England’s every- 
day life. Service to the armed forces and to 
evacuated mothers and children have made 
evident the need for adjustment of the usual 
library procedure to meet today’s demands. 
The extensive existence and use of air raid 
shelters have had the same effect. The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that library 
“tickets” should be made usable in any li- 
brary in which presented, and that the num- 
ber of books withdrawable per ticket must 
be increased. In this way, soldiers moving 
from place to place may be served, and visits 
to the library under the perilous conditions 
existent may be cut down in number. The 
number and time of hours the library is 
open has had to be modified to suit the 
needs of workers who are unable to use the 
library at the usual time, as well as the 
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multitude of civilians who repair te air raid 
shelters at dusk. Actually, the change in 
hours has not been as great as one might 
expect. Generally speaking, it is a question 
of opening earlier in the morning and clos- 
ing earlier at night. 


Air Raid Shelters—and Shops 


In London in particular, the effort has 
been made to supply air raid shelters with 
books, thereby eliminating visits to the li- 
brary itself entirely in some cases. Boxes of 
books are sent to the shelters to be used 
there, and are exchanged from time to time. 
Also delivery and deposit stations have been 
set up in shops, so that the patrons may get 
their books and do their shopping with a 
minimum of travel from place to place. The 
postal service has been brought into rather 
extensive use as a means of distribution, 
also, particularly as a means of reaching the 
armed forces. 

In general, British librarians have felt 
that service to the individual is the para- 
mount issue at present, and that no detail 
of routine should remain an obstacle to such 
service. Some feel that book lists, discussion 
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LEISURE HOURS IN A WELL-STOCKED R.A.F. LIBRARY 
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groups, lectures, publicity, and other extra 
services may be discontinued while concen- 
trating on reference, nonfiction, fiction, and 
children’s collections, and services to the 
Home Guard, A.F.S., gardeners, engineers, 
the armed forces, machine workers, air 
cadets, etc. Others point out, however, that 
a valuable means of disseminating informa- 
tion is the inclusion of pertinent matter on 
bookmarks or small pamphlets to be sent out 
with the books. The individual librarian 
must analyze his own particular library and 
decide which of his services and which of 
the usual routine should be omitted. 

The financial problem is, throughout, a 
serious one because of the universal short- 
age of necessary funds and, in some cases, 
because even yet the importance of the li- 
brary has not been impressed upon the 
minds of all those who control the purse 
strings. To add to the difficulty, the price 
of books has risen considerably. Leaders in 
the library profession have made repeated 
efforts to make the needs of the library 
plain, since preservation of the normal sup- 
port and even an increase of it is very im- 
portant. 

At all times, book selection is an im- 
portant matter but during the war British 
librarians feel that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to bring all possible pressure to bear 
on the utmost efficiency and understanding 
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in the selection of books. Lack of funds, 
the high price of books, and the decrease 
in the number of titles published makes the 
situation all the more difficult. 

This attitude towards the importance of 
book selection is characteristic of the pre- 
vailing attitude towards service as a whole 
now common among British librarians. 
While rejoicing at the great increase in 
circulation, they are much concerned as to 
what the quality of the books circulated 
proves to be. Actually, the increase has 
been in both fiction and nonfiction, with 
nonfiction gaining considerably in promi- 
nence, which is most encouraging. It is 
generally felt that great care must be taken 
to see that the -books provided in all cases 
are good books, even new books, and never 
someone’s discards which are put to much 
better use as waste paper. The collection of 
books which were distributed to the London 
air raid shelters were largely new, inex- 
pensive editions. 


Personal Protection 


Added to all its other responsibilities, 
the library now has the task of seeing to 
the personal protection of its staff and the 
public. Most staffs are being taken care of 
through carefully planned and well re- 
hearsed procedures to be followed during 
air raids, The public, being more numerous 
and less easily controlled, create a larger 
problem. Many libraries have refused to 
allow the public to remain in the library 
during a raid because sufficient space in 
safe parts of the buildings is not available. 
In any case, the librarian is responsible for 
seeing that a policy is adopted, understood 
by the public, and carried out without fail. 

With all the concern for the present, the 
future is not forgotten. Suggestions have 
been published as to ways in which libraries 
outside of bombed areas may do valuable 
work in the matter of preserving material 
which may otherwise be lost. Among these 
suggestions, for example, is mention of the 
keeping of scrapbooks of clippings, etc., 
pertaining to purely local activities in all 
phases of the war, which will be found 
useful later by scholars. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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What One Should Know About China 


An Annotated List of Some Dependable Books 
Compiled at the Library of Congress 


Cana is so large in the extent of its 

territory, the span of its history and 
the number of its population that no one 
book or small list of books can give an 
adequate interpretation. The list here pre- 
sented, selected by leading Sinologues of 
America, has been prepared with great care. 
The twenty-eight titles which remain after 
the experts have searched their consciences 
are, it is hoped, not more than a person 
with a general, rather than a scholarly, in- 
terest can digest. 

These books present many facets of Chi- 
nese life. Anyone interested, for example, 
in how the Chinese live can turn to Gam- 
ble’s Peking for a social survey; for peasant 
life, to Fei; Tun’s book on the annual cus- 
toms shows the festivals and superstitions 
of the former capital of China. 

If a closer picture of the life of the 
Chinese in this or other times is desired, 
works of fiction, including a collection of 
modern short stories and a classic novel, 
are on the list. For romance, The Three 
Kingdoms is suggested; for domestic life, 
The Dream of the Red Chamber. 

The list contains excellent works on Chi- 
nese history, philosophy, and economics, as 
well as Waley’s translation of the Chinese 
poems. 

If these books are read systematically, the 
reader can be assured that, though he may 
not know the whole story of China, his 
judgments about China and the Chinese 
will be based on fact. 

Two bibliographies are included and any 
further information desired will be gladly 
provided by the Library of Congress. 

R. D. JAMESON, Administrator 
Consultant Service 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Chinese Art. A 
selection of articles from the 14th edition. 
New York, London, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
[1932] 67p. illus., plates, diagr. 


Excellent comprehensive summaries written 
by experts under the headings: Chinese Archi- 
tecture, Chinese Painting, and Chinese Sculpture. 
A good introduction. See also the headings 
China and Chinese Literature. 
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primary tools of everyday life in China. These 
primary tools are concerned with (1) the making 
of tools, (2) food, (3) clothing, (4) shelter, 
(5) transport. The author spent ten years 
gathering the materials and photographs for this 
book in order that this primitive industry be 
recorded before being submerged by modern 
processes and machinery, as has happened in 
the United States. 
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a survey of their relations from the earliest 
times to 1800. London, E. Arnold, [1931] 
336p. 


An excellent summary of how Chinese civil- 
ization up to 1800 A.D. contributed to European 
civilization, and vice versa. “Chinese and Euro- 
peans had culturally grown up and come of age 
in geographical separation from each other, dwell- 
ing at opposite ends of the Old World. In the 
beginning neither had known of the other's exist- 
ence.” This survey ‘closes the period during 
which the two worlds of culture confront each 
other intact and on approximately equal terms.” 


Geography 


CRESSEY, GEORGE BABCOCK. China's Geo- 
graphic Foundations; a survey of the land and 
its people. New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 
1934. 436p. 


The best introduction to the human geog- 
raphy of the whole area; well illustrated. It is an 
interesting analysis and interpretation of adjust- 
ments the Chinese have made to the influences of 
their geographic environment. Valuable to have 
at hand for reference. 


LATTIMORE, OWEN. Inner Asian Frontiers of 
China. New York, American Geographical ° 
Society, 1940. 585p. illus. maps. 


An exceptional work by a man of unusual 
background and creative imagination. Years of 
travel and research went into the production of 
this book analyzing the character of the frontier 
regions and their effects upon China proper, and 
vice versa. 


History 


CARTER, THOMAS FRANCIS. The Invention of 
Printing in China and Its Spread Westward. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1925 
282p. 


A fascinating account, not only of the in- 
vention of printing, but of the invention of 
paper, paper money, playing cards, printing of 
textiles, and other things that were transmitted 
from China to the West. Here is the story of 
the invention of paper in 105 A.D:; ink made 
from lampblack, first used about 400 A.D.; the 
invention of movable type about 1041; the estab- 
lishment of a type foundry by the King of Korea 
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in 1390, and the first issue of type from this 
foundry in 1409; how Islamic concepts retarded 
the spread of printing to Europe; and, finally, 
the first manufacture of paper in North America 
in Philadelphia in 1690. 


CREEL, HERRLEE GLESSNER. The Birth of 
China; a study of the formative period of 
Chinese civilization. New York, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1937. 402p. 


This book covers approximately the period 
1400-600 B.C. and is easily the best work on 
that period, particularly the Shang dynasty. Al- 
though Dr. Creel is thorough and scholarly, he 
has not sacrificed interest and readableness. The 
Birth of China makes an excellent supplement to 
Children of the Yellow Earth and may be recom- 
mended for reading before Latourette, mentioned 
below. 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott. The Chinese, 
Their History and Culture. 2d ed., rev. New 
York, Macmillan, 1934. 2v in 1. 


Probabiy the best general history of the Chi- 
nese and an excellent, indispensable reference 
book. All the main phases of the life of the 
country are covered—first the geography and 
natural resources, history, and population, fol- 


lowed by the culture and institutions of the 
country—political, economic, philosophical and 
religious, social, esthetic, and intellectual. To 


each chapter is appended a brief bibliography of 
the more important books and articles on the 
subject covered, up to 1933. 


SNOW, EpGar. Red Star over China. Rev. ed. 
New York, Random House, 1938. 520p. 


The most dramatic and informative book 
which has been written about events in China 
for many years. It is a clear, comprehensive 
chronicle and interpretation of the tumultuous 
events leading up to China’s unification against 
Japanese aggression. It was during these years 
that Chiang Kai-Shek fought the Communists and 
forced them to embark upon their long march 
from South China to Shensi. Curiously, it was 
these same Communists who later engineered 
Chiang’s kidnapping and brought about Chinese 
unity under Chiang’s leadership. 


Literature 


CHou, SHU-JEN. AA OQ and Others, selected 
stories of Lusin (pseud.) Translated by Chi- 
chen Wang. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1941. 219p. 


In these stories by Lusin is to be found 
“for the first time in all Chinese history, a full 
embodiment and expression of that quality of 
indignation and that spirit of revolt which we 
usually associate with the European temperament 
and without which it is impossible to achieve 
freedom and progress. In him the modern 
spirit matured in a Chinese mind and, through 
him and others like him, became the dominant 
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spirit of the Chinese nation. .. He represented 
the first real break from traditionalism that any 
Chinese has been able to achieve.” The stories 
themselves are delightful reading and have been 
well translated. 


GiLes, HERBERT ALLEN. A History of Chinese 
Literature. New York, London, Appleton, 
1927. 448p. 


A useful general introduction to the subject 
of Chinese literature for Western readers. Be- 
cause the subject is so vast and covers such a 
great expanse of time, the author does not even 
pretend to completeness. Many extracts from 
famous authors are included. 


Lo KUAN-CHUNG, 13th cent. (supposed author). 
San kuo, or Romance of the Three Kingdoms. 
Translated by C. H. Brewitt-Taylor. Shanghai, 
Kelly & Walsh, 1925. 2v. 


The Romance of the Three Kingdoms is 
foremost among Chinese historical novels. The 
events take place in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The book is widely read and very 
generally known. 


Ts’'AO HSUEH-CH'IN. Dream of the Red 
Chamber. Translated and adapted from the 
Chinese by Chi-chen Wang, with a preface 
by Arthur Waley. .. Garden City, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1929. 371p. 


This story, generally considered to be the 
greatest Chinese novel written in the vernacular, 
portrays the life of a family of wealth and dis- 
tinction of the late Ming or early Ch’ing period 
(17th and 18th centuries). 


Waey, ARTHUR, tr. Translations from the 
Chinese. Illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Bald- 
ridge. New York, Knopf, 1941. 325p. 


This book of translations of selections of 
Chinese prose and poetry is delightful both in its 
content and in its physical make-up. Its many 
incidental, as well as numerous full-page pastel, 
illustrations add to its charm. Most of the 
material is reprinted from Mr. Waley’s earlier 
translations. One of the interesting character- 
istics of Chinese poetry is its interest in friend- 
ship, rather than love, as of supreme importance 
and mystery. 


Philosophy 


FENG, YU-LAN. A History of Chinese Phi- 
losophy. Translated by Derk Bodde. With 
introduction, notes. bibliography, and index. 
Peiping, H. Vetch, 1937. 


This volume covers “what is perhaps the 
most brilliant period of Chinese philosophy, ex- 
tending from its earliest beginnings down to 
about 100 B.C., when Confucianism became 
orthodox. Of all works written on the subject, 
this one is certainly the most complete and, in 
many ways .. . the best.” 
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SHRYOCK, JOHN K. Origin and Development 
of the State Cult of Confucius. New York, 
Century, 1932. 298p. 


An interesting book which traces the begin- 
nings and the development of Confucian influ- 
ence in the life of China. It touches also on 
Buddhism, Taoism, and other cults. 


Three Ways of Thought in 
London, G. Allen & Unwin, 


WALEY, ARTHUR. 
Ancient China. 
1939. 275p. 


“There are all kinds of philosophy, and the 
kind that this book deals with is not at all 
technical. It appeals to the imagination and can 
be understood by anyone who knows how to 
read poetry.” The “three ways,” dealt with in 
short essays in which dialogue is frequently em- 
ployed, are the ways of Chuang Tzu, of Mencius, 
and of the Realists. This is a small book which 
gives much pleasure as well as understanding. 


Social Life and Customs 


Tun, Li-cH'EN. Annual Customs and Festivals 
in Peking, as recorded in the Yen-ching Sui- 
shib-chi. Translated and annotated by Derk 
Bodde. Peiping, H. Vetch, 1936. xxii,147p. 

Here is presented “a record, day by day 


and month by month, beginning with Chinese 
New Year's Day and taking us throughout the 


“ FEI, 


year, of what used to take place in Peking: its 
festivals, temple pilgrimages, fairs, customs, and 
the clothing, foods, and animals of the season. 
Many of these, of course, were peculiar to Peking, 
but many others were and still are widespread in 
China and will have general interest . . . to all 
those who wish to study the popular and every- 
day expressions of thought of the Chinese.”’ 


Hs!ao-T'UNG. Peasant Life in China; a 
field study of country life in the Yangtze 
valley. With a preface by Professor Bronislaw 
Malinowski. London, Routledge, 1939. 300p. 

A brilliant dissection of a village in the 

Yangtze Valley, with a picture of family life, 

rice culture, and village organization. Does for 

country life what Gamble does for the city. 


GAMBLE, SIDNEY Davip. Peking; a social sur- 
vey conducted under the auspices of the Prince- 
ton University Center in China and the Peking 
Young Men's Christian Association. Foreword 
by G. Sherwood Eddy and Robert A. Woods. 
New York, Doran, 1921. 538p. 


An interesting and successful pioneer study 
of one of China's largest cities. It is a social- 
economic dissection of the life of its people in 
all its phases—social, economic, health, political, 
commercial, religious, etc. It is both compre- 
hensive and thorough. Interesting as a comple- 
ment to Fei’s Peasant Life in China. 





BRITISH LIBRARIES UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 46) 

British librarians have not been entirely 
alone in their struggle to do their im- 
portant work. The press and the British 
Broadcasting Company have supported their 
efforts by serving as media for the dispensa- 
tion of library news and library requests. 
Besides, Americans have done what they 
could in the form of money sent to Eng- 
land to buy books and efforts to help in 
the preservation of material. 


Looking Ahead 


Were all the thought and effort involved 
in library activities purely for the sake of 
the present, the whole thing would indeed 
be hollow. In fact, however, British librar- 
ians see in their present situation, difficult 
and unpleasant as it may be, not only a 
tremendous responsibility, but also a golden 
opportunity. The quantity and calibre of 
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library use has grown a great deal, and the 
British are much fortified by the hope that 
the end of the war will see but little reduc- 
tion in this use. Furthermore, methods and 
cooperative procedures pressed into use be- 
cause of the emergency may well be carried 
over, in a modified form, to peace time 
service with beneficial results to library 
service as a whole. More specifically, some 
feel that a move towards a nationalization 
of service is in the making, and that if 
completed in the proper manner, the total 
result will be most satisfactory. That their 
hopes are not unfounded is indicated by 
the fact that the county library movement 
started in England during the last war. 
The problem of maintaining efficient 
service in the British Isles in wartime is 
interesting in itself, but far more so if 
American librarians realize that there is 
much to be learned from British experi- 
ences which may well be brought to bear in 
our own country, should the need arise. 
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{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


Are You A Menace? 


Tee American public library system has reason 
to congratulate itself: an article entitled 
“The Menace of the American Public Library” 
has appeared in the Nazi press (Geist der Zeit, 
Berlin). Our libraries, it appears, have the gall 
to spread faith in democracy and Americanism, 
and to inspire devotion to such pernicious docu- 
ments as the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. Our librarians ignore the master- 
pieces produced by the apostles of Hitler's order, 
while distributing carloads of filth and nonsense 
by such renegades as Thomas Mann, Emil Ludwig, 
Erich Maria Remarque, and Stefan Zweig. One 
reason for this unpardonable discrimination is 
that so many of our librarians are “Jewish in- 
tellectuals” who, having been thrown out of Ger- 
many, “have found positions as librarians and 
used those positions for anti-German propaganda.” 
It is indeed a scandal, grieves our Nazi friend, 
that books by “that honest pioneer of American 
politics, Colonel Lindbergh,” have been barred 
from America’s libraries “for fear of his mighty 
influence.” 

And this is the German writer's sorrowful con- 
clusion: 

“Public libraries are a powerful weapon in the 
forging of public opinion.” 

You said a mouthful that time, Herr Doktor! 


Keep Them Alive! 


In an address some months ago before the 
booksellers of America, the publisher W. W. 
Norton remarked on the “odd paradox’’ that ‘‘the 
most important book of this war, the one that 
has had the largest circulation and has most in- 
fluenced the war, is Mein Kampf,” written by 
“probably the world’s greatest bibliophobe.” 

It must be a matter of gratification to this 
well-known bibliophobe that the American book 
trade is reported to be in the doldrums, with in- 
terest diminishing in poetry and fiction of quality. 
If one may judge from the current output of 
books, publishers have apparently reached the con- 
clusion that only manuscripts by foreign corre- 
spondents and inspired military experts have a 
chance of paying off. 

It must also please this bibliophobe that a lit- 
erary magazine as valuable and distinguished as 
the Southern Review has been forced out of circu- 
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THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


lation, and that only a shot of adrenalin ($$$) 
at the last moment has saved such publications as 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, Kenyon Review, 
and Partisan Review from going out of existence. 
The loss of the Kenyon Review, with its scholarly 
high-mindedness, or of the Partisan Review, with 
its radical experimental zeal, would be deplorable; 
the death of Poetry, which for thirty years has 
been a unique organ of our civilization, would be 
unforgivable, for no magazine in English has 
proved more receptive, more faithful to the living 
word, and its history since its founding by the 
late Harriet Monroe in 1912 is the history of the 
greatest of the arts in our time. These magazines 
are still in need of support. Keep them alive! 

Incidentally, though I am appreciative of the 
sentiments of regret expressed by the New York 
Herald Tribune on the passing of the Southern 
Review, I am inclined to resent the Jaissez-faire 
smugness of the editorial statement. I am unwill- 
ing to concede that serious enterprises of litera- 
ture and art are “luxuries.”” I vehemently disagree 
with the conclusion drawn therefrom that “all 
manner of artistic and intellectual non-essentials 
{sic} must, for the time being, be abolished, if we 
are to survive in a world where the spirit can live 
again freely.” 

I submit that this is indecent haste to surrender 
the civilization we are fighting for. 


THE CORNSHUCKERS OF THE 
CITY LIBRARY 


Within the city’s book nook, I, 
Retired to meditate. 

My presence there was prompted by 
Desire to concentrate. 


A reader scanned a page complete, 
Then blew his nasal horn. 

Another reader turned a sheet 
And shucked an ear of corn. 


With moistened thumb another stood 
And skimmed the big headlines. 
One shuffled pages as he would 
Run up his window blinds. 


I made a windshield of my book, 
But third degrees were vain. 
Their leafy clatter filled book nook, 

With corn-popper refrain. 


A pelican yawn put me to rout, 

I fled, scrammed by their caper 
Of shaking all the linen out 

While glancing through a paper. 


Witt WEBB TUTTLE 
Muncie, Indiana 
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R as long as most of us remember—profes- 
sionally, at least—the Newark, N.J., Public 
Library has been an outstanding example of what 
a library cam mean to its public. The old, tried 
and true ideas are still functioning in Newark— 
but not old ones exclusively. Newark has always 
kept abreast of the times, of the people, giving 
them backgrounds for their news while it is 
still news, and in new and modern methods. 
Things seemed to have been just about right in 
Newark—the administrators reaping a measure of 
their well-earned admiration and respect from 
their public as well as the profession—when, 
suddenly, the librarian announced her retirement, 
followed by the resignation of the assistant li- 
brarian. Naturally, everyone wonders. So here 
are their reasons. 


To the Editors: 

I have been asked to make a statement as to my 
reasons for retiring as Librarian at this time. 

During the last five years certain appointments 
have been made to the Board of Trustees which 
have indicated an entirely new trend in the man- 
agement of the Library. 

Heretofore the Trustees had conducted them- 
selves as directors of a corporation applying the 
principles of good corporation management to 
the Library. They determined policies and the 
future extension of the system, secured appro- 
priations and supervised expenditures. 

The Librarian, the administrator, was held 
responsible for the proper management of the 
library and all persons employed therein. 

This common practice of corporations was the 
policy of the Board of Trustees. This has worked 
well as long as the Trustees and the admin- 
istrator, the Librarian, accepted their positions 
as a public trust, placing upon them the clear 
responsibility to make the Library a living, mov- 
ing educational force in the life of Newark 
which by its votes and appropriations has estab- 
lished and supported it. 

John Cotton Dana, one of the world’s great 
librarians, made the Newark Library what it is 
to-day. It has the approval, the respect, and the 
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support of its citizens. It also enjoys a national 
and international reputation both for its collec- 
tion of books and the quality of its service to 
the public. 

To be a member of the Board of Trustees has 
always been esteemed an honor in Newark. In 
the long and distinguished history of the Li- 
brary, which has had only three librarians, these 
three have enjoyed the confidence and support 
of their Trustees, the names of many of whom 
stand high in the annals of Newark. 


The change of trend in the management of 
the Library, to which I have alluded, became so 
sharply accentuated that the Librarian was com- 
pelled to ask for a definition of the functions 
of the Trustees and those of the administrator, 
the Librarian. For a time this was helpful 
When, however, new appointments to the Board 
were made, it did not take long to discover that 
the Library and its work was of less interest to 
them than the management of its personnel. 

There are 243 persons employed by the Newark 
Public Library and the administrator, the Li- 
brarian, makes all assignments to any post as the 
work requires at the Main Library or its 8 
Branches and other Extensions. The present 
Board of Trustees after several meetings, by vote 
instructed the librarian to cancel a certain indi- 
vidual’s assignment made last year. 

The librarian then stated that by this action 
the Board was taking over the administration of 
the Library Staff. To this members of the Board 
replied that by virtue of their powers under the 
law, they were entirely within their rights, that 
moreover this was an isolated case involving 
humanitarian considerations and that their action 
did not reflect upon the management of the 
library. 

The only possible reply that the librarian 
could make was that the Board's action amounted 
to a vote of lack of confidence in the admin- 
istrator and that what the Board had done in 
one case it could do in any other whenever it 
felt so inclined and that therefore this action 
was establishing a precedent which would result 
in the Board’s taking over the management of 
the staff, thereby exercising a function belonging 
by right to the librarian. The principle involved 
is so clear that no course was open to the li- 
brarian except to ask for retirement under the 
terms of the Statutes of New Jersey providing 
for such retirement. 

BEATRICE WINSER, Librarian 
Newark Public Library 


To the Board of Trustees of the 
Public Library of Newark, New Jersey. 

I herewith present my resignation as Assistant 
Librarian of the Public Library of Newark, New 
Jersey, to take effect on January 1, 1943 or as 
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soon thereafter as it may meet the convenience 
of the Board of Trustees. 

You must understand that I have not come 
to this decision lightly after having been in the 
service of the Library continuously for 35 years. 

I have had the unique experience of working 
closely through the years with John Cotton 
Dana, a great New Englander, citizen of the 
world, and still acknowledged first citizen of 
Newark; and with Beatrice Winser, whose name 
is known the country over for the just, humane, 
and enlightened administration of a great insti- 
tution, for a firm faith in the rights of the 
common man, and for the promotion of the 
agency of the American Public Library as a force 
in our democracy. 

For 27 of those years I have been present at 
every monthly Board meeting where Newark’'s 
most public spirited men met to support the 
administration of those they had selected to di- 
rect the progress of the Public Library. At those 
sessions there was a meeting of minds with the 
single purpose of creating for the people of 
Newark, with the funds provided by the people 
of Newark, a treasury of knowledge free to every 
man, woman, and child in the city—and made 
known to them. 

They succeeded so well that today it is to the 
Library that Newarkers turn for information and 
advice, whether it be how to make a pie or how 
to make a speech. 

This was accomplished, I believe, because men 
of integrity and high purpose placed their con- 
fidence in experts in their field, experts who 
looked upon their position as a public trust to 
be held without fear or favor. 

Without such confidence a public servant is 
stripped of power to perform her proper func- 
tions. I have regretfully reached the conclusion 
that the present Board of Trustees has demon- 
strated that this necessary mutual confidence can- 
not longer be maintained. Therefore, I must 
associate myself with Miss Winser in her sever- 
ance of relationships with the Library. 

What is now happening in Newark is new 
in the story of Newark but unhappily not new 
in Library history. And it is avoidable. The 
way to avoid it is written in the books in Our 
own Public Library. 

I am, of course, at your service until you have 
selected Miss Winser’s successor and until he has 
what he needs from me when he takes up his 
duties. 

MARGUERITE L. GATES, Assistant Librarian 
Newark Public Library 


- Le to 
Flora B. Roberts, who retired as librarian of 
the Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library on July 
first, was on Juné first awarded the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts by Kalamazoo College, 
in recognition of her service to the community, 
the profession, and education. Only two other 


such awards have been made to women by Kala- 
mazoo College in the 109 years of its existence. 
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WAR INFORMATION 


The Brooklyn Public Library calls attention to 
its war information service by means of a mural 
painted by its staff artist, Gerhard R. Beyer, in 
its central building, Ingersoll Memorial. Dr. Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson, Chief Librarian, asks a question 
of Isabel A. Garrison. 


WAR SERVICE NOTES is a publication the 
War Committee of the Brooklyn Public Library is 
getting out “every few days” to keep the library 
staff and public apprised of the latest develop- 
ments on the civilian war front and to serve as 
organ for the committee. 

One issue listed the war addresses of staff mem- 
bers in service (they have 15 to date), and their 
birthdays, with the suggestion that they be re- 
membered. Another issue outlined suggestions 
made by staff members on a questionnaire con- 
cerning the Library's war effort. 

The NOTES go to all branches and depart- 
ments, and are posted for both staff and public. 
Some branches clip and feature items of especial 
interest to their neighborhoods. The War Desk 
in the central building has found the NOTES of 
great help in directing inquirers to sources of 
information. 


Ralph A. Beals has been appointed director of 
the University of Chicago libraries and professor 
of library science in the Graduate School. Now 
assistant librarian in the Washington, D.C. Public 
Library, Mr. Beals will assume the post at Chicago 


October 1, succeeding M. Llewellyn Raney, who 
will retire after fifteen years of service. 


Ce & & 
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The Radio Department of Northwestern Uni- 
versity announces that sets of printed transcripts 
of Professor John T. Frederick's radio broadcasts 
on the C. B.S. network program, Of Men and 
Books, are available for free distribution to pub- 
lic and institutional libraries. Transcripts are 
available from September 30, 1941-March 28, 
1942 (26 issues) and include comments on their 
own new books by Frank Luther Mott, John 
Dos Passos, J. B. Priestley, Paul Engle, Della 
T. Lutes, Arthur Meeker, Jr., Sigrid Undset, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, and others. To obtain 
copies of these booklets, write to the Radio De- 
partment, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, 

eo & BH 

Citing the results of a nation-wide survey of 
the reading habits of the boys in service, Dr. 
Franklin Dunham, Director of the National Cath- 
olic Community Service, told more than 200 
delegates to the Catholic Library Association Con- 
ference in Milwaukee last June that the present 
American soldier is reading much better books 
than were read in the first World War. Among 
the books mentioned by Dr. Dunham as being 
of exceptional popularity in the USO libraries 
were Shirer’s Berlin Diary, Coyle’s America, 
Miller's You Can’t Do Business with Hitler, and 
the works of Willa Cather. ‘The real reason we 
are reading better books,” said Dr. Dunham, 
“is that we have a war to fight, and to win— 
we have a cause to uphold.” 


oOo & 

Libraries in the Contemporary Crisis, an ad- 
dress at Carnegie Institute in October 1939 by 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, has 
recently been reprinted in slightly abridged form. 
Copies available gratis from Library of Congress. 
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A recent letter reports that “The Indian Library 
Association (% Imperial Library, Calcutta, India) 
has decided to publish a quarterly journal called 
the Library Bulletin, which will not only serve 
as their organ, but also serve the cause of libraries 
and librarianship as far as practicable. The price 
of the journal from non-members will be Rs. three 
only (about $1), while it will be supplied free 
to members of the Association. It will be pub- 
lished in royal octavo size, and will generally 
contain about forty pages of printed matter.” 


Ce & & 


The University of California Library in Berke- 
ley has an incomplete file of the U.S. Patent 
Office Specifications from 1872 to 1905 which is 
available for the cost of boxing and transporta- 
tion. Please communicate with the Division of 
Gifts and Exchanges. 


Ce eS & 


A List of Author Headings for British Govern- 
ment Departments, by Dorothea D. Tod, Cata- 
loger of University of Toronto Library, has been 
published as volume 8 in the History and Eco- 
nomic Series of the University Studies. Copies 
are available from the University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, Canada, at 50c per copy. 


eo & & 


In the interests of wartime economy and space 
conservation, the Wilson Library Bulletin is run- 
ning most of its departments as bimonthly fea- 
tures, instead of monthly, as in the past. Those 
that are missing this month will be along in 
October. 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE EXHIBIT 
Featured by the War Information Center of the New Haven Free Public Library, with the 
cooperation of the local civilian defense council, the fire department and the Red Cross. 
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REFERENCE 
BOOKS »* 


{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.]} 


Reference Sources-—September 1942 


ROM the summer accumulation I have selected 

and sorted 29 sources for locating materials 
and information that should not be overlooked in 
public, college, or school work. Each is identified 
and appraised briefly. Comments on these or 
other timely sources will be welcomed. 


For Locating Materials 


An ingenious index to over 1,000 indexes in- 
cluding the 70 most frequently used in American 
libraries is Norma Olin Ireland’s latest contribu- 
tion to reference literature. (1) Indexes to special 
indexes, sets of books, groups of periodicals, in- 
dividual periodicals, and government publications 
are analyzed alphabetically under subjects such as 
accidents, aeronautics, authors, biography, census, 
etc. and supplemented with an author-title index. 
A frequency table reveals that Granger, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Reader's Guide, National Geo- 
graphic, and Index to Farmers’ Bulletins are the 
most frequently consulted indexes for each of the 


five types. 

For locating and using audio-visual materials, 
Gerald McDonald's discussion (2) is definitive 
background reading for every reference worker. 
The lists and other appendix data will be helpful 
in locating and securing educational films. Previ- 
ous attention has also been called to the work of 
Dr. Lili Heimers of New Jersey State Teachers 
College in selecting and listing audio-visual aids 
useful for teaching various school studies. Three, 
dealing with health education, Pan-Americana, and 
English language and literature, are here cited. 
(3) The World Book Encyclopedia has also com- 
piled an excellent classified list of free and inex- 
pensive educational materials, (4) but five dollars 
is too high a price for this publication. 

More specialized and related to the field of his- 
tory are Jerome K. Wilcox’ official defense bib- 
liographies (5) and Beers’ revised American his- 
tory bibliographies (6). The former lists 1,994 
federal and state publications issued on defense 
from the fall of France in June 1940 to the U.S. 
declaration of war, Dec. 8, 1941, with personal 
author and subject indexes. About 4,000 titles 
have been added in Beers’ revision (6) to provide 
an even fuller realization of ‘‘a comprehensive 
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collection of bibliographical materials for research 
in American history.” The classified arrangement 
and detailed index contribute to referability. Note- 
worthy is the help on such frequently sought 
classes of subjects as individual state histories, 
minority groups, religious bodies, and military 
affairs. 


For Locating Information 


The remaining sources are grouped under seven 
types of frequently sought information—persons, 
places, the war, trends, scientific matters, literary 
matters, practical matters. 


On Persons 


Nearly 1,000 headline people who make today’s 
exciting news are entertainingly presented in The 
H. W. Wilson Company's Current Biography (7) 
yearbook for 1941. From Abbott and Costello to 
Vera Zorina the sketches abound with the sparkle 
that has always distinguished the Wilson bio- 
gtaphical shelf. Few of the really notable “men 
and women of the moment” are omitted, and the 
classified lists and cumulated index are thoughtful 
provisions. 


Between the living and the dead among British 
notables there is a sort of transitory period after 
withdrawal from Who’s Who and before admis- 
sion to D.N.B. that is covered by Who Was Who 
(8). This third volume and subsequent ones 
promised for each decade will provide excellent 
supplements to the great British biographical 
work. Authoritative biographical sketches of 30 
Polish notables of all times provide for American 
libraries a miniature dictionary of Polish biog- 
raphy (9) including statesmen like Kosciuszko, 
artists like Conrad, scientists like Copernicus, and 
musicians like Chopin. 


On Places 


No place in the world is more nearly its center 
these days than Washington, D.C. And W. M. 
Kiplinger has created both the best guide and the 
most readable account of a modern great city 
available. (10) Forty-one punch-full chapters tell 
all about the United Nations capitol—persons, 
places, events, things, local color—and a careful 
index locates the facts quickly. Librarians should 
especially read the chapter “Wonderland of Pam- 
phlets,” all about the Government Printing Office, 
and the supplementary tips on how to get govern- 
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ment publications. There is a list of common gov- 
ernment abbreviations and a bibliography. 

If the national peace debt ever again looms 
large in relation to our resources or war expendi- 
tures one of the many worth while things we will 
have to show for our money is the American 
Guide Series (11), a superb reference set which 
does for our country much more than the Baedek- 
ers ever did for the regions they attempted to 
interpret to travelers. For this W.P.A. project is 
no mere catalog of points of interest disinter- 
estedly listed, but rather a live, throbbing, display 
of pride in one’s state and country prepared by a 
group of writers grateful to a government for re- 
storing the dignity of human beings. The present 
volume follows the pattern of general background, 
cities, tours, and appendices, generously illustrated 
with bleed photographs and sketched maps. 

In view of the interest in Latin America such a 
survey volume as that by Schurz provides a good 
reference source (12) as does the L.I.D. pamphlet 
on labor parties. (13) 


On the War 


The annual Political Handbook (14) continues 
to provide one of the most compact and up-to-date 
guides to the governments, parties, and_ press of 
the world and is therefore indispensable in war 
information centers. 

Because of the simple language, plethora of il- 
lustrations, and emphasis on World War II, New- 
man’s handbook (15) stands out as a reference 
guide to modern war craft and especially to war 
equipment. Included is a balanced overview of 
modern warfare, and careful verbal and visual 
treatments of light arms, field artillery, fortifica- 
tion and siege craft, tanks, motorization, mecha- 
nization, sea and air tools. 

High cost and inaccessibility may force many 
smaller libraries to substitute for Jane's such a 
volume as Our Fighting Ships (16) which, al- 
though limited to U.S. naval vessels, gives much 
detail about each class of warship. 


On Trends 


Never have yearbooks contributed more vitally 
to reference. Of the old stand-bys, Britannica 
Book of the Year (17), New International Y ear- 
book (18), and World Book Annual (19) have 
come to my shelf for review. The first continues 
its distinctive format introduced five years ago and 
appears for the first time with a carefully outlined 
and detailed, small-type, article on World War II. 
A similar large article appears in each of the other 
two yearbooks, the last by Sidney B. Fay. 


On Scientific Matters 


This month, gardens and animals are featured 
in addition to the second annual volume of the 
Progress of Science, (20) which again presents 
scientific trends interpreted by authorities in lay- 
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men's language. Alphabetic arrangement, topica! 
analyses, and liberal illustration are notable 
features. 

The three garden books are to be ordered and 
saved for next spring. In dictionary fashion with 
ingenious illustrations Visual Garden Manual (21) 
instructs the office worker, the homemaker, the 
hobby gardener who must steal moments from 
work to carry on. The step-by-step instructions 
are unique. Keyed to war demands is Food Gar- 
den (22) with instructions for raising vegetables, 
greens, salad vegetables, herbs, fruits and berries, 
and preserving and storing crops. Muenscher's 
scholarly treatment of 500 different weeds is a 
garden book in only a negative sense, but useful 
for reference (23). 

Professor Ernest C. Driver of Smith College has 
developed a handbook (24) for the identification 
of land and fresh-water animals, featuring a key 
as well as illustrations and sources in which addi- 
tional information can be obtained. A handbook 
of about 170 North American animals found 
north of the Rio Grande and containing words 
and illustrations suitable for boys and girls is cited 
especially for school libraries (25). An appendix 
classification key and an index help locate facts 
quickly. Sixty fresh-water fish each identified by 
a full page of picture and a full page of text 
comprise the Nichols booklet. (26) 


On Literary Matters 


All of the Americanisms, fit and unfit to print, 
are included in the new classified list of slang 
(27). The collection of terms is remarkable in its 
fullness. But many users will remain unconvinced 
that the classified arrangement is easier to use than 
the straight dictionary plan, in spite of the alpha- 
betic index provided. The Mawson re-arrangement 
of Roget is in itself an evidence that the American 
user of a word book prefers the democratic alpha- 
betic sequence to the aristocratic classified arrange 
ment. 

Information of practical use to the publishing 
and literary trades is certainly contained in the 
1942 Literary Market Place (28). Note especially 
the lists of advertising agencies, agents, associa- 
tions, publishers, reviewers, columnists and com- 
mentators, magazines, motion picture studios, news- 
papers, mews services, photographers, radio sta- 
tions. This is an excellent example of a useful 
directory. 


On Practical Matters 


And last but not least (29), a book of manners, 
streamlined to World War entertaining with spe- 
cial sections on military manners and the various 
forms followed socially by army and navy officers 


Reference Sources of the Month 


1. AN INDEX TO INDEXES; a subject bibliog- 
raphy of published indexes. By Norma Olin Ire- 
land. Boston, Faxon, 1942. 107p. (Useful refer- 
ence series, no. 67) $1.75 
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2. EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES AND LI- 
BRARIES. By Gerald Doan McDonald. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1942. 183p. $2.75 

3. NEw JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
VisuAL Arps Service: Health education. 1941. 
14p. 25c; Pan Americana. 1942. 22p. 50c; Eng- 
lish language and literature. 1942. 34p. 50c 

4, FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, in- 
cluding sources of visual aids. Chicago, Quarrie 
Reference Library (34 E. Wacker Drive), c.1941. 
136p. (special report no. 17) $5 

5. OFFICIAL DEFENSE PUBLICATIONS and 
Supplement: guide to state and federal publica- 
tions. Berkeley, University of California, Bureau 


of Public Administration, 1941, 1942. 106p., 
135p. $1 each 
6. BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN HIsTorY; 


guide to materials for research. By Henry Putney 
Beers. N.Y. Wilson 1942. 488p. $4.75 

7. CURRENT BIOGRAPHY; who's news and 
why, 1941; editor Maxine Block, managing editor 
E. Mary Trow. N.Y. Wilson, c.1941. 976p. 
Apply ; 

8. WHo Was WHO, 1929-40, a companion 
to Who's Who, containing the biographies of 
those who died during the period 1929-1940. 
London, A. & C. Black; N.Y. Macmillan, 1941. 
1500p. $8.50 

9. GREAT MEN AND WOMEN OF POLAND. 
Ed. by Stephen P. Mizwa. N.Y. Macmillan, 1942. 
397p. $4 

10. WASHINGTON Is LIKE THAT. By W. M. 
Kiplinger. N.Y. Harper, c.1942. 522p. $3.50 

11. WeEsT VIRGINIA: a guide to the Mountain 
States. Comp. by workers of the Writers’ Program 
of the W.P.A. N.Y. Oxford, ¢.1941. 559p. 
$2.75 

12. LATIN AMERICA, a descriptive survey. By 
William Lytle Schurz. N.Y. Dutton, 1941. 378p. 
$3.75 

13. LABOR PARTIES OF LATIN AMERICA. By 
Robert Alexander. N.Y. League for Industrial 
Democracy (112 E. 19th St.), ¢.1942. 47p. 15c 

14. POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD. 
1942. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. N.Y. Harper, 
c.1942. 202p. $2.50 

15. THE Toots OF War. By James R. New- 
man. N.Y. Doubleday, 1942. 398p. $5 

16. Our FIGHTING SuHiPs. By Mitchell D. 
Katz, Herbert C. Lee and Edwin L. Levy, Jr. 
N.Y. Harper, c.1942. 101p. $2 

17. 1942 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR, 
prepared under the editorial direction of Walter 
Yust. Chicago, Encyclopedia Britannica, inc. 
1942. 756p. $10. 

18. NEw INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK, a com- 
pendium of the world’s progress for the year 1941. 
Editor, Charles Earle Funk. N.Y. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1942. 766p. $6.25 

19. Wor_p Book ENCYCLOPEDIA ANNUAL for 
1941: a review of the events of the year. Editor, 
J. Morris Jones. Chicago, Quarrie, c.1942. 208p. 
$1 

20. PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, a review of 1941. 
Advisory editor, H. Horton Sheldon; Editor, S. 
Edgar Farquhar. N.Y. Grolier Society, c.1942. 
404p. $2.95 

21. VisuAL GARDEN MANUAL. Ed. by Elsa 
Uppman in collaboration with E. O. Orpet; illus. 
by Fred Barker, Phyllis Gregg. San Francisco, 
Lane Publishing Co., 1941. 149p. $1 
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22. The Foop GARDEN. By Edna Blair; illus. , 


by Laurence Blair. N.Y. Macmillan, 1942. 147p. 
$2 

23. WereEps. By Walter Conrad Muenscher. 
N.Y. Macmillan, 1942. 579p. $4.50 

24. NAME THAT ANIMAL, a guide to the 
identification of the common land and fresh-water 
animals of the United States, with special refer- 
ence to the area east of the Rockies. By Ernest 
C. Driver, with drawings by Olive Driver. North- 
ampton, Mass., author, 1942. 527p. Apply 

25. THE ANIMAL Book; American mammals 
north of Mexico. By Dorothy Child Hogner and 
Nils Hogner. N.Y. Oxford, ¢.1942. 223p. $3.50 

26. REPRESENTATIVE NORTH AMERICAN FRESH- 
WATER FISHES. 
Andrew R. Janson. N.Y. Macmillan, 1942. 128p. 
$1.25 

27. AMERICAN THESAURUS OF SLANG, a com- 
plete reference book of colloquial speech. By Les- 
ter V. Berrey and Melvin Van Den Bark. N.Y. 
Crowell, 1942. 1174p. $5 


28. LITERARY MARKET PLACE 1942, a direc- \ 


tory for publishers, advertisers and broadcasters; 
2d ed. Ed. by John Keith Hanrahan. N.Y. Bow- 
ker, 1942. 87p. $1.25 

29. MANNERS FOR MODERNS. By Marjorie 
Ellis McCrady and Blanche Wheeler. N.Y. Dut- 
ton, 1942. 195p. $1.75 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own write to Louis Shores, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Under what circumstances did the Irish poet Thomas 
Moore write his well-known ‘Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms’’? 





““A man’s religion bears a strong resemblance to the 
God he worships.”’ 
Source wanted. 





“I would be calm. I would be free 
From thoughts and images of thee 
But nature and thy will conspire 
To bar me from my deep desire.”’ 
Whole poem wanted. 





“This is our faith tremendous, 
Our wild hope who shail scorn, 
That in the name of Jesus 
A world shall be reborn.’’ 





**The last have run away, ha ha! 
The darkies stay, ho ho! 
There’s wine and (?) in the smoke house cellar, 
And the darkies they'll have some.’’ 
Source wanted. 





“The Lucky Horseshoe,"’ a recitation starting 
“A farmer travelling with his load picked up a 
horseshoe in the road and nailed it fast to his barn 
door. . . 
Copy wanted. 





““Woe to the wicked city of Litchfield.”’ 
Source wanted. 





“I'd not give way for an emperor, 

I'd hold my road for a king. 

To the triple crown I would not bow down, 
But this is a different thing.’’ 
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By John T. Nichols; illus. by 
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Replacement 


AS regular readers of this page are aware, its 
former editor is now in the Army. The 
editor of the New England School Library Asso- 
ciation News Letter, which Mr. Heaps kindly 
mentioned in his May page, has been drafted to 
step into his editorial shoes, even as women are 
replacing men in various occupations today. 
Though trembling in her (his) shoes, we shall 
attempt, with the patience and help of school 
librarians everywhere, to carry on the same sort 
of column which Mr. Heaps had so successfully 
developed. There will be news of group and 
individual activities, space for the discussion of 
problems and new ideas, and notes of new mate- 
rials in the field. Mention of new materials, 
however, will be primarily to call that material 
to the attention of some who may have missed 
it and not, necessarily, to indicate approval of 
that material unless such approval is definitely 
stated. So, as with another professional publica- 
tion, “mentioned in,” not “approved by,” please. 


Shall We Meet? 


What is your attitude toward school library 
conventions for the duration? Should local, state, 
and regional meetings be continued, curtailed, or 
canceled? May we have your reaction, please? 


Milwaukee Mutterings 


At the small but interesting A.L.A. convention 
in Milwaukee, the newly reorganized School Li- 
braries Section completed a successful first year 
under the leadership of Edith Titcomb of San 
Jose, California. Officers for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Lois Place, Director of School Libraries, 
Board of Education, Detroit; Secretary, Dorothy 
Smith, Assistant Librarian, Long Beach Junior 
College, Long Beach, California; Treasurer, Vir- 
ginia McJenkin, Director, Fulton School Libraries, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Dues are allocated from A.L.A. 
memberships, if so indicated. 

The bulletin which has been handled by the 
public libraries section of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People was turned 
over to the Division of which Ruth M. Ersted, 
State Dept. of Education, St. Paul, is chairman. 

{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, stions, and contributions 


should be sent to Mary M. Pike, Windham High School 
Library, Willimantic, Connecticut.] 
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MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


Lovers of Lentil who missed the author's 
harmonica playing at the Awards dinner missed 
a rare treat—Pops in Boston, McCloskey in Mil- 
waukee, and Melcher everywhere. 

Probably everyone knows by now that Robert 
McCloskey won the Caldecott Medal for his 
Make Way for Ducklings, and that the Newbery 
Medal for the “most distinguished’ children’s 
book of the year went to Walter Dumaux Ed- 
monds for The Matchlock Gun. Those who 
missed the addresses of acceptance may read them 
in the July-August issue of The Horn Book 
Magazine. 


More Horn Book 


This same issue of the Horn Book is of par- 
ticular interest to all who regret the untimely 
passing of Rachel Field. There are nearly fifty 
pages of articles, pictures, and poems by and 
about Miss Field. Her poem, Mariposa Grove, 
inaugurates a new feature: each issue of the 
Horn Book includes a page (dated, but not 
numbered) of hitherto unpublished poetry, set 
in for easy removal without disturbing volume 
pagination, Dealing with “books and reading 
for children and young people,” the Horn Book 
has an impressive list of associate editors: Louise 
Seaman Bechtel, Elinor Whitney, Anne Carroll 
Moore, and Alice M. Jordan. Business details: 
published six times a year by Horn Book, Inc., 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, at $2.50 a year; 
indexed in Readers’ Guide and Book Revieu 
Digest. 


Job Analysis 


Has anyone in the school library field done a 
simpler sort of job than Miss Beust's Cost Ac- 
counting? The Illinois Association of School 
Librarians, Louise Anthony, Dupo Community 
High School, Dupo, Illinois, president, is con- 
sidering such an analysis and would be pleased 
to hear from anyone who has made or con- 
templated making such a survey. (Note to Miss 
Anthony; How about My Hyphenated Day in 
last September's Wilson Library Bulletin?) 


Experimenting Together #2 


The second of A.L.A.’s Experimenting Together 
series appeared at Milwaukee. It is The Li- 
brarian and the Teacher of Science, by Caroline 
R. Siebens, Librarian, and Warren L. Bartlett, 
Scienge Department, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Mass. An account of the work actu- 
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ally done with the biology courses at Brookline, 
with suggestions for adaptation to other schools 
are other science subjects, it is a more-than-worthy 
successor to The Librarian and the Teacher of 
English, published last year. (A.L.A., 75¢ each). 

A particularly interesting feature of the booklet 
is a 24-page bibliography, Biology and the World 
of Books, developed for a reading project. Li- 
brarians who deplore the lack of library usage 
by the science department may be surprised to 
find, by studying this pamphlet, weaknesses on 
both sides of the library door. (By the way, this 
is the same Mrs. Siebens who did the history of 
New England school libraries which Mr. Heaps 
commended a few issues ago.) 


Children in the War 


While we are in New England—The Con- 
necticut State Board of Education published, as 
its May Bulletin, They Need a Part, a study of 
the needs, activities, and reading interests of 
wartime children from five through fourteen. Con- 
fessedly only “suggestions,” this 14-page pam- 
phlet was compiled by a committee from the 
New Haven State Teachers College: Edna Bal- 
lard, Instructor in Library Methods and Assistant 
Librarian (also President of the New England 
School Library Association); Hazel G. Brooks, 
Assistant Professor of Atypical Education; Esther 
Wilkinson Davis, Associate Professor of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education and Supervisor of Stu- 
dent-Teaching; and Finis E. Engleman, President. 
The Bulletin may be obtained from the College 
for ten cents. 


Government Manual 


If you are something of a stranger to the 
output of the largest publisher in the world— 
the U.S. Government—a good springboard is the 
U.S. Government Manual, U.S. Information Serv- 
ice, which may be obtained, some seven hundred 
pages of it, from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., for 75c in cash or 
purchasing coupons. The Spring issue contains, 
to list only a few items, the origin, history, and 
function of all branches of the federal govern- 
ment, texts of recent speeches and documents, a 
list of transferred agencies and functions, and 
titles of some typical publications of various 
departments and ageficies. 


Snatchlings 


Congratulations are in order, if a bit late, to 
the U.S. Office of Education on attaining its 
seventy-fifth birthday. 

And a buttonhole bouquet to the Aflantic 
Monthly for waiting until the change of volume 
number before changing its size. 
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PUBLICITY HONOR ROLL 


For the past three years an experiment has 
made libraries more than ever publicity conscious 
—the Library Publicity Honor Roll, sponsored 
jointly by The H. W. Wilson Company and the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. Each year 
more libraries submitted material, and in those 
three years, 131 libraries achieved the honor of 
being included on the roster. Sixteen libraries 
appeared every year, 34 were listed twice, 81 just 
once—altogether 197 citations for outstanding 
publicity. 

Libraries of all kinds were represented, and 
although public libraries accounted for 73 per cent 
of the successful entries, college and university 
libraries claimed 8 per cent, library associations 
5 per cent, and state libraries 4 per cent. School, 
county, and special libraries were also included, 
as were periodicals carrying outstanding library 
articles. 


The 1940 and 1941 Honor Rolls had a com- 
bined circulation of 20 library meeting exhibits. 
The 1942 edition is available now. Get it for 
your library conference by writing to Marie D. 
Loizeaux (H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York), giving dates of your 
meeting and shipping directions. 


The Library Publicity Honor Roll has com- 
pleted its experimental period and gives way, now 
that the advantages and disadvantages of the orig- 
inal plan have been carefully tried out, to a new 
way to provide more adequate publicity competi- 
tion for all types of libraries throughout the 
country. Under the new plan, accepted by the 
A.L.A. Council in Milwaukee, the Wilson Library 
Bulletin will give annual awards in a competition 
sponsored jointly by The Wilson Company and 
the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. Full de- 
tails—which will be entirely different from previ- 
ous years—will appear in the October issue. 


BRANCH LIBRARY GEARED 
FOR WAR SERVICE 


(Continued from page 32) 


must social and cultural institutions, and particu- 
larly libraries, meet the challenge of the new 
social order. 


Thus librarians must be sociologists, familiar 
with all the institutions of the communities, aware 
of their changes, ever ready to extend library serv- 
ices into their programs. 


Marshall Foch once said, when asked the best 
means of defense, “Attack, attack, always attack.” 
As one defense for libraries, we might adapt this 
to “Change, change, always change.’ War has 
been called a leveler of cultural institutions. 
Their fate will be sealed unless they can offer 
positive aid and guidance in the settlements of 
the postwar world. 
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A. L. A. Notes 


By Lucile 


New Officers 


HE new officers of the A.L.A. for 1942-43 

are: Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., President; Althea H. Warren, 
Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, Presi- 
dent-Elect and First Vice President; Clarence E. 
Sherman, Providence Public Library, Providence, 
Second Vice President; Rudolph H. Gjelsness, 
Department of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Treasurer. The new mem- 
bers of the Executive Board are Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Library Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.; Clara Wells Herbert, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C.; Charles R. Sanderson, Toronto Public Li- 
braries, Toronto, Ont.; Ruth Savord, Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc., New York City. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


Walter D. Edmonds was awarded the Newbery 
Medal of the Section for Library Work with 
Children at the Milwaukee conference, for his 
The Matchlock Gun, and Robert McCloskey re- 
ceived the Caldecott Medal for his Make Way 
for Ducklings. 


Public Library Field Study Reports 


The first articles in a series by Emily Miller 
Danton are “Public Library War Information 
Centers” and “Victory Begins at Home,” which 
appeared in the August and September 1 A.L.A. 
Bulletin. The articles are a result of visits made 
by Mrs. Danton throughout the country to study 
the uses to which public libraries are being put 
to further the war effort. Additional articles will 
appear in future issues of the Bulletin. 


Officers of Divisions 


The officers of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries for 1942-43 are: President, 
Mabel L. Conat, Detroit Public Library, Detroit; 
Vice President, Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore 
College Library, Swarthmore, Pa.; Secretary, Ben- 
jamin E. Powell, University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia; Treasurer, Constance M. Winchell, 
Columbia University Libraries, New York City; 
Directors, Etheldred Abbot, Ryerson and Burnham 
Libraries, Art Institute, Chicago; Willard P. 
Lewis, Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College; Willis H. Kerr, Claremont College Li- 
braries, Claremont, Calif. 

The officers of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification for 1942-43 are: President, Wyllis 
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Deaderick 


E. Wright, New York Public Library, New York 
City; Vice President, Irene M. Doyle, University 
of Wisconsin Library, Madison; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, M. Ruth MacDonald, Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit; Directors-at-Large, Ottilia C. Anderson, 
University of California Library, Berkeley; An- 
drew D. Osborn, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Gertrude M. Boyle, Toronto Public 
Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

The officers of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People for 1942-43 are: 
Ruth M. Ersted, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, President; Mary S. Wilkinson, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Vice President; 
Margaret Alexander, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Secretary; D. Genevieve Dixon, New 
Trier Township High School Library, Winnetka, 
Ill., Treasurer. ee 

The officers of the Library Extension Division 
for 1942-43 are: Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing, President; Muriel S. 
Marchant, Public Library, Racine, Wis., Execu- 
tive Secretary; Sarah L. Jones, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Treasurer; Dorothy Ran- 
dolph, Vermont Free Public Library Commission, 
Montpelier, Ethel I. Berry, Minneapolis Public 
Library, Minneapolis, H. Marjorie Beal, North 
Carolina Library Commission, Raleigh, Debora 
R. Abramson, Louisiana Library Commission, 
Baton Rouge, Directors. 

The officers of the Trustees Division for 1942- 
43 are: Chairman, J. J. Weadock, Lima Public 
Library, Lima, Ohio; First Vice Chairman, Mrs 
Hiram Cole Houghton, Jr., Red Oak Public Li- 
brary, Red Oak, Iowa; Second Vice Chairman, 
Harold J. Baily, Brooklyn Public Library, Brook 
lyn; Treasurer, Marion Packard, Township Public 
Library, Flushing, Mich.; Executive Secretary, 
Mrs. George H. Knaus, River Forest Public Li- 
brary, River Forest, Iil. 


Change in Status of Groups 


The Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries added a seventh section with the admis- 
sion of engineering libraries into the Association 

The Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People organized a Children’s Library 
Association, to include the Section for Library 
Work with Children and the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table. 


Honorary Memberships 


At the Third General Session at the Milwaukee 
Conference the Association conferred honorary 


(Continued on page 65) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





REETINGS! Now that our September issue 
has been delivered to your desk and we 
can discuss plans for the coming volume, we are 
delighted to be able to present several “tools,” 
completed during the summer months, that prom- 
ise to be invaluable aids for many a day to come. 


Children’s Poetry 


As we mentioned in our June issue, Index to 
Children’s Poetry provides a title, subject, author, 
and first line index to poetry in 130 collections 
for children and youth—in all, more than 15,000 
poems by 2,500 authors on 1,800 different sub- 
jects. The compilers, John E. and Sara W. Brew- 
ton, have worked long and faithfully to make 
this Index exactly what you need in your li- 
braries, and now—just exactly five years after the 
contract was signed in August 1937—the Index 
is finished, bearing ample evidence of the industry 
and care that have gone into its making. It is 
on the service basis. Write for your rate—we 
can assure you that the price is modest for so 
valuable a volume. 


Fiction by Subjects 


Also ready for your reference desks is the 
Fiction Catalog, 800-page key to subjects of 5,520 
books of fiction. The majority of the books are 
entered under three or more subjects, so you 
should have no difficulty to satisfy your readers, 
no matter what the topic they desire. In addition 
to novels of general interest, Fiction Catalog in- 
cludes mystery and detective stories, collections 
of short stories, westerns, and books especially 
for young people. Although restricted to books 
in English, it includes important novels which 
have been translated from other languages. Addi- 
tional subject headings have been used whenever 
possible instead of “see also” references. His- 
torical and ‘‘period” novels have been arranged 
by era. Novels about a single country have been 
kept together and subdivided by city or locality. 


For Democracy 


With American soldiers on four continents set 
to carry on the struggle against the anti-democratic 
forces, The Reference Shelf proudly offers its 
contribution to the tolerance and impartiality typi- 
cal of the democratic spirit. For more than thirty 
years this series has presented both sides of im- 
portant controversial questions in compilations of 
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the opinions of eminent authorities. A Reference 
Shelf volume consists of seven books published 
during an academic year at the low subscription 
price of $6 for the set. The non-subscription 
price of individual books in the current series is 
$1.25. Two titles in the forthcoming volume 
(No. 16, 1942-1943) follow. Tomorrow’s head- 
lines will determine the subject matter of the five 
books that will complete the annual subscription. 


Fighting Words 


Representative American Speeches: 1941-1942, 
edited by A. Craig Baird ($1.25) is the first 
book in volume 16. Thirty speeches vital in 
their influence on America’s destiny, today’s war, 
tomorrow's peace, brought together in compact 
form. Biographical sketches of the speakers, the 
occasion and background of the speech, manner 
of delivery and audience reaction accompany each 
speech. 


After the War 


What will our world be like after the war? 
Wherein lies the way for a permanent peace? 
How can the ideal of the greatest good to the 
greatest number be attained? These are questions 
to which the brilliant minds of our time are 
giving serious thought. The gist of their reason- 
ing is contained in Julia Johnsen’s compilation 
to be published as Reférence Shelf Volume 16, 
No. 2, Plans for a Post-War World ($1.25). 
The book supplements and brings up to date two 
earlier Reference Shelf books, International Fed- 
eration of Democracies (Proposed) and The 
“Eight Points’ of Post-War World Reorganiza- 
tion. Publication is scheduled for the first week 
in October. 


Financing the War 


The financing of a war that is costing five 
million dollars monthly is a problem to stump 
the experts. Would a federal sales tax effect a 
substantial contribution to this needed revenue? 
What are points for and against? Arguments on 
both sides are given and authorities quoted in 
A Federal Sales Tax, by E. R. Nichols ($1.25, 
Reference Shelf, Volume 15, No. 10) just pub- 
lished. The question is taken up from the follow- 
ing points of view: war finance, defense taxation, 
general taxation including sales tax, excess profits 
tax, income tax, withholding tax, inflation, and 
forced savings. 


él 








News In Wartime 


The question of censorship, a controversial one 
at all times, becomes vital in wartime. A compre- 
hensive survey of the subject is contained in 
Reference Shelf Volume 15, No. 8, War-Time 
Censorship of Press and Radio, by Robert E. 
Summers ($1.25). Need for censorship, methods 
in Great Britain, the history of censorship in 
America, review of present censorship rules, are 
some of the subjects treated. 


The Bogey of Inflation 


For reasons of personal safety, an offhand reference 
to the subject of ‘’Price Control by Government’’ is not 
to be recommended. . . There is the stark, elementary 
upsurge of the citizen who regards it as a crime that 
there should have to be such a topic. .. . 

The above words by a responsible economist 
were written only two short years ago and open 
the discussion in Federal Price Control ($1.25, 
Reference Shelf, Volume 15, No. 4). Today the 
picture has been completely reversed. There is 
no informed person who does not see the need 
for some form of price regulation to prevent the 
specter of inflation. Recognizing the necessity 
for bringing the material in the above book up 
to date, Julia E. Johnsen has compiled a supple- 
ment, Permanent Price Control Policy ($1.25), 
just published as Reference Shelf, Volume 15, 
No. 9. 


Can You Prove You Were Born? 


Birth certificates are a prerequisite for admis- 
sion into defense industries and other forms of 
essential service. Yet it was not until 1906 that 
most states began to systematically record vital 
statistics. Thousands of- American citizens who 
are anxious to give their best to winning the war 
are barred by technicalities. Birth Certificates: a 
Digest of the Laws and Regulations of the Vari- 
ous States, compiled by Earl H. Davis ($1.50), 
contains the only adequate information available 
in one source, that is essential for making proper 
application for a birth certificate. 


Debating 1941-1942 


Timeliness is an outstanding characteristic of 
the University Debaters’ Annual: 1941-1942, the 
28th consecutive volume to be published, for 
most of the questions covered are those foremost 
in public consideration, in connection with Amer- 
ica’s participation in the war. 

Those most closely connected with the war 
effort and the financing of it are Military Train- 
ing, A Federal Sales Tax, Compulsory Saving, 
and Freedom of Speech in Time of National 
Emergency. Others less directly connected are 
Federal Incorporation of Labor Unions, and Fail- 
ure of Colleges to Meet Student Needs. Con- 
siderations as to the outcome of hostilities are 
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mirrored in chapters on A League of Nations, 
A Federation of Democracies Based on the 
Churchill-Roosevelt Principles, Post-War Recon- 
struction, and Western Hemisphere Solidarity. 

Six of the chapters are debates in the tradi- 
tional form; the others include two symposiums, 
a panel discussion and a problem-solving discus- 
sion. Selected bibliographies are appended to 
each chapter. 


Good Neighbor Reading 


Interest in our neighbors to the South has 
spread to old and young alike. What to read? 
The answer is provided by Sarah M. Galvan, 
Reference Librarian, Hunt's Point Branch, New 
York Public Library, in her recent pamphlet, 
Readings on Latin America. A “good neighbor’ 
list of books compiled in 1942, this pamphlet 
covers the Latin American scene with emphasis on 
readability and accuracy. 

Latin America is No. 14 in the “Reading for 
Background” series, a group of annotated reading 
lists compiled to help the librarian, teacher, and 
student in the choice of books that will provide 
background material for classroom work, and 
serve as guides to some of the most readable, 
suitable, and useful books. 35c¢ each 


By Request 


So many requests have come to us for helps 
for slow readers, that we had no sooner seen 
Helen McCracken Carpenter's manuscript, Gate- 
ways to American History, than we rushed it 
right to the linotype for rush publication. The 
volume, which will be ready about November 
first, is “an annotated, graded bibliography for 
slow learners in junior high school.” Planned to 
provide criteria to guide teachers and librarians 
in judging the suitability of books for slow learn- 
ers, Gateways to American History recommends 
and analyzes more than 200 books of historical 
fiction and biography, and other informational 
literature used successfully with slow learners. 


For Law Books 


No longer need the intricacies of legal shadings 
complicate your life among the law books. Elsie 
Basset, Cataloger of the Columbia University Law 
Library, has made the way plain in her book, 
A Cataloging Manual for a Law Library. 

The volume is designed for the person who 
has to catalog law books but who does not know 
very much about the general principles of cata- 
loging. At the same time, it will be valuable 
to the person who knows the principles of cata- 
loging, but who is not familiar with books on 
legal topics. Many examples of law book cata- 
loging are included. Ready in October. $5 
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CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


INDEX. July 1941-June 
Published August 5 


Reapers’ Guipe (Unabridged). July 1941-June 1942, 
annual bound volume. Published August 17 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GuipE. September 1940-June 1942, 
2-year bound volume. Published September 9 


EDUCATION annual 


bound volume. 


1942, 


In Preparation 


October 1941-September 
Ready late September 


Art INDEX. annual 


bound volume. 


CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. January 1941-June 1942, 
18-months bound cumulation. Ready September 15 


First Annual Supplement to 


1942, 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG. 


6th Edition. Ready September 15 

FicT1ION CATALOG. Rev. ed. Ready middle of Sep- 
tember 

HicH ScHoot CaTALoc, New ed., 4th rev. Ready 
early Fall 


Bulletins Wanted 


Some copies of the early issues of the Wilson 
Bulletin for Librarians (as it was known then) 
are so scarce we'll be willing to buy them back 
from you at an attractive figure. Would 25c 
per copy induce you to part with any of the 
following? 


Vol. 1 Vol. 2 
No. 1 Nov. 1914 No. 1 June 1922 
“2 March 1915 “2 Oct. 1922 
“ 3 May 1915 “ 6 Dec. 1923 

“4 Sept. 1915 9 March 1924 

“5 Nov. 1915 Vol. 3 
“ 9 Dec. 1916 No. 1 Sept. 1926 
“10 May 1917 “2 Nov. 1926 
‘12 Jan. 1918 3 Jan. 1927 
9 Feb. 1928 

News Note 


Margaret Robb, whose Oral Interpretation of 
Literature has met with such wide favor, has 
been appointed head of the Department of Speech 
of the Pennsylvania College for Women. 


On the Way’ 


You'll be hearing more, shortly, about other 
books that are still in process. About Twentieth 
Century Authors, which will have nearly 1600 
pages and whose pre-publication price of $7.50 
is bringing lots of orders. About High School 
Catalog, upon which work is steadily progressing. 
About Book Selection for Secondary School Li- 
braries, whose author, now a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Signal Corps, was former editor of the 
School Libraries section of the Bulletin and 
staff member of Columbia University’s School of 
Library Service. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Baird, A. Craig, ed. 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
$1.25 

Basset, Elsie. A CATALOGING MANUAL 
FoR A Law Liprary. $5 

Brewton, John E. and Sara W. INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S Poetry. On the service 
basis 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken. 
TO AMERICAN HIsTory. 
vember 1st 

Davis, Earl H. BirTH CERTIFICATES. $1.50 

FICTION CATALOG. rev, ed. On the service 
basis 

Galvan, Sarah M. READINGS ON LATIN 
AMERICA. 35¢ 

Heaps, Willard A. Book SELECTION FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. In 
press 

HicGH ScHoot CATALOG. On the service 
basis 

Johnsen, Julia E, EiGHT Points oF Post- 
WAR WORLD REORGANIZATION. 90c 

Johnsen, Julia E. FEDERAL PRICE CON- 
TROL. $1.25. PERMANENT PRICE 
CONTROL Po.icy. $1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E. INTERNATIONAL FEDER- 
ATION OF DEMOCRACIES. $1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E, PLANS FOR A Post-War 
WORLD. $1.25 

Kunitz, S, J. & Haycraft, Howard. TweEn- , 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. Pre-pub- 
lication price, $7.50 

Nichols, E. R. A FEDERAL SALES TAX. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
1941-1942. 


GATEWAYS 
Ready No- 


$1.25 

Phelps, Edith M., ed. UNriversiry De- 
BATERS ANNUAL: 1941-1942, $2.25. 

Robb, Margaret. ORAL INTERPRETATION 
OF LITERATURE. $2.75 

Summers, Robert E. WaAr-TimE CENSOR- 
SHIP OF PRESS AND RADIO. $1.25 











In cooperation with the national program to 
“air-condition” American youth, United Air Lines 
published a handsome 32-page booklet, Your 
Wings, some nine months before Pearl Harbor 
when “business as usual” was the proper slogan. 
The change to “Help win the war’ greatly modi- 
fies airline activities, making air transportation 
primarily for the war effort. Since, however, 
Your Wings gives an attractive, meaningful pic- 
ture of air transportation in normal times as 
exemplified by a typical major airline, United 
Air Lines will send a copy free to any teacher 
or school librarian who wishes to use one for 
educational purposes. Sorry, not to students. 
Address W. A. Wheatley, Director, School and 
College Service, United Air Lines, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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Based on a Nation-wide Survey. ... 


UNION CATALOGS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Edited by Robert B. Downs 


First-hand observation by trained investigators of practically 
every union catalog in the United States produced this com- 
prehensive view of the whole field of union catalogs—history, 
present status, and future prospects of various types of catalogs 
(national, regional, university, or subject). 


Includes Pt. I. Administrative, Fiscal, and Quantitative 
Aspects of the Regional Union Catalog. Pt. II. Regional 
Union Catalogs; a Study of Services Actual and Potential. 
Pt. III. The National Union Catalog in the Library of Con- 
gress. Pt. IV. Manual of Union Catalog Administration. 
Pt. V. Directory of Union Catalogs in the United States, and 
a selected bibliography. More than 80 tables and figures. 


Deals with specific questions 
asked by the library administrator: 


In what ways do union catalogs improve library service?—Who uses 
them?—On what basis should a union catalog be established?—What is 
the cost of establishing and maintaining union catalogs?—-On what basis 
can support from the community be expected? 


asked by the library worker: 


What form is best for union catalogs—card, page, film?—Is the use of 
untrained clerical help feasible on a union catalog?—-What is a good 
system for location symbols of contributing libraries?—Do filing prob- 
lems differ from those encountered in a large library? 


asked by the user: 


How would a union catalog assist me in my research work?—Would a 
union catalog help my institution in pianning curricula on the graduate 
level?—What are union catalogs?—-Where are some that I may inspect? 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Board on Resources of American 
Libraries, the survey originated with the Joint Committee 
on Materials for Research of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. 
Field work and a part of the publication costs financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation. Directors and staff of union cata- 
logs and librarians and department chiefs of over 100 large 
libraries assisted the investigators. 


409 p. Cloth, $5. 


American Library Association, Chicago 
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A.L.A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 60) 
memberships on Frederick P. Keppel, for almost 
twenty years president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, and on Theodore S. Chapman, 
of the firm of Chapman and Cutler, which has 
served as honorary attorneys to the A.L.A. over a 
long period of years. 


Citation of Trustees 


James Oliver Modisette, late chairman of the 
Louisiana State Library Commission, was awarded 
posthumously a citation of merit by the Trustees 
Division. 

The Jury on Citations will make awards at 
the 1943 conference. Nominations should be 
sent to the jury before December 1, 1942. 





LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 


library staff. This have some good po- 


service free. sitions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


WE are prepared — if you 
WILL give us the chance to 
WIN your approval with 


RADEMAEKERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 











(From the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Nov. 1941. ) 
A LIST OF 5,000 CATHOLIC Authors, alphabetically ar- 
ranged; comp. by Join A. FitzGerald and Lawrence A. 
Frank. Continental Preis, Ilion, N. Y. (941. 101 p. $1.00 
“There is no question of the need for such a tool in our 
reference departments. Regularly requests for information 
about the religious affilintions of authors are directed to 
libraries. The present list seems to meet the requirements. 
It is twice as long as any list of similar scope in existence 
and is besides most easy to use because of the simple 
alphabetical arrangement. Recommended for public and 
college _libraries.’"—Current Reference Books, edited by 
Louis Shores. 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


Guidance in Occupations 
By PHILIP J. CAROSELLI 


Here is a workbook written with the problems of young 
people in mind. The author outlines a practical method that 
has been found helpful to students in aiding them to choose, 
prepare for and successfully enter upon an occupation. 

Cloth $1.50. From Your Bookstore. 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON 




















DEFENSE on the 
HOME FRONT 


requires all-out aid in 
conserving home resources 
building family health and morale 
. for your own aid in this work use 
Journal of Home Economics, $2.50 a year 
Consumer Education Service, $1.00 a year 
.. for background read 
The Life of Elien H. Richards, reprinted 
1942, 330pp., $1.50 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
Full list of publications on request 


























and juvenile readers. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 





INFORMATION ABOUT NEW BOOKS 


Because of our Government's request that tires and gasoline be conserved—and that 
railroads be used as sparingly as possible—many Library Meetings will not be held 
this Fall. 

To many librarians, this will, undoubtedly, prove a very real loss. However, we can 
guarantee that our various catalogs will provide all libraries—both large and small— 
with a dependable guide and aid in making the best selections possible for both adult 
All books recommended in these catalogs may be ordered— 

“ON APPROVAL” 


ARE YOU RECEIVING OUR CATALOGS? 
Library Specialists 






SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK OF ANY 





PUBLISHER IN 


ANY BINDING 
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Coming! 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AUTHORS 


Stanley J. Kunitz—Howard Haycraft 


1850 (plus) Biographies 1700 (plus) Portraits 
1600 (plus) Pages 


Twentieth Century Authors presents narrative sketches of more 
than 1850 world literary figures who have published in English 
since the turn of the century. Included with the American and 
British authors are the better known Russians, Germans, French- 
men, Poles, Swedes, Finns, etc., whose writings have been trans- 
lated into English. More than 1700 portraits will accompany the 
biographies. 





More than four years have been devoted to the preparation of 
this long-awaited volume. It is a complete revision (all sketches 
are new), combination, and expansion (1050 additional names) of 
two earlier standard reference works: Living Authors (1931) and 
Authors Today and Yesterday (1933). 


SSR Dan. 





NB. Pre-Publication Price $7.50 








The publication of Twentieth Century Authors is scheduled for 
October. It is hoped that the pre-publication price ($7.50) may 
be maintained, but rising production costs may make this impos- 
sible. Hence we urge that you take immediate advantage of this 
offer. 


Order today for shipment on publication. You'll be billed as of 
that date unless your order specifies a desire for an earlier billing. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York, New York 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards may be ordered from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
covers and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:—100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
10 copies, 15¢ per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





wife, an Austrian refugee, is under suspicion 
of being a spy 

“The tale is told deftly, except for a 
burst of melodrama at the end. It contains 


FICTION 


BROMFIELD, LOuIS, 1896- 
Until the day break. Harper 1942 325p 


$2.50 one first-rate set piece of pure narrative, an 
° account of the escape from Flanders of a 

A story of Paris under the German occu- British colonel during the Dunkerque 
pation told thru the experiences of an debacle. The other complications . . . are 


American dancer, her manager and her 
French lover who work with the under- 
ground Nazi opposition 
FIELD, RACHEL LYMAN, 1894-1942 
And now tomorrow. Macmillan 1942 


worked out with Mr. Maugham’s usual clean- 
ness of edge and only moderate warmth of 
conviction.” New Yorker 


NATHAN, ROBERT, 1894- 
The sea-gull cry. Knopf 1942 214p $2 


350p $2.75 

“Character study of Emily Blair, who 
became deaf and experienced an unhappy 
love affair but, influenced by ;the,; doctor 
who cured her, learned to accept ‘tomorrow.’ 
Told against background of small New 
England mill town and conflict between 
Emily's well-meaning but conservative fam- 
ily and their employees.’ Library journal 

“To say that Rachel Field’s last novel has 
its greatest depth and power in this com- 
munication is not to say that it is wanting 
in a story’s interest or charm. The story 
of Emily Blair is interesting, and it is told 
with the deft charm of both warmth and re- 
straint as well as sauvity... It has its own 
sound claim to popularity, especially as a 
modern love-story with a sympathetic heroine 
and well-handled suspense.” N.Y. Times 


MAUGHAM, WILLIAM SOMERSET, 1874- 


Hour before the dawn; a novel. Double- 
day 1942 307p $2.50 


The story of an aristocratic English fam- 
ily’s private conflict in wartime. General 
Henderson and Roger are both in the army, 
but Jim is a conscientious objector and his 
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A love story “about the refugees, sister 
and younger brother, who set up house- 
keeping in a derelict barge on Cape Ced’s 
bay shore, and the professor who wrecked 
his sloop not far from them.” American 


news of books 


NORDHOFF, CHARLES BERNARD, 1887- 
Men without country, by Charles Nord- 


hoff and J. N. Hall. Little 1942 122p 
$1.50 


The story of five convicts of the penal 
colony at French Guiana who fought to be 
free so that they may serve their country. 
In June 1940, they were picked up at sea by 
a French ship, homeward bound. What 
happened to the ship and what these men 
did is the story 


This story was published in the “Atlantic 
monthly” under the title “Men without a 
country” 

“Here is a spirited, exciting action story 
of mutiny and other marine disasters, the 
sharply etched characterizations and con- 
trasts of points of view, ironically expressed, 
supplying an additional zest.” N.Y. Times 
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‘Berlin Diary,’ but something which they 
may heretofore have unconsciously missed 
—an account of how they, the readers, might 
have felt had they suddenly been given an 
‘Assignment to Berlin.’” Sat. rev. of lit. 


WALPOLE, SIR HUGH, 1884-1941 
The killer and the slain; a strange story. 
Doubleday 1942 300p $2.50 
“A strange story of horror and suspense 
concerning two men... John Talbot, sensi- 
tive and somewhat priggish writer, hated 
James Tunstall, his complete antithesis, and 
finally killed him. But Tunstall’s evil genius 
lived on in Talbot who grew increasingly 
like him until his obsession turned to mad- 
ness and suicide.” Washington, D.C. 
“The book is interesting, striking, un- 
usual. In Mr. Walpole’s skillful hands the 
extraordinary plot has color and reality.” 
N.Y. Times 


YOUNG, FRANCIS BRETT, 1884- 
Man about the house; an old wives’ tale. 


HILL, RUSSELL 

Desert war. Knopf 1942 310p illus maps 

$2.75 
A description of the campaign of 1941 in 
Libya told by a newspaper correspondent 
who was present behind the front while the 
offensive was being prepared by the British 
and at the front while it was being fought 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN JAMES, 1902- 
Only the stars are neutral. Random house 
1942 298p $2.50 








Reynal 1942 304p $2.50 


Story of two English-women in_ Italy 
whose lives were affected by a murder which 
had been committed before the story opens 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


KIPLINGER, WILLARD MONROE, 1891- 


Washington is /ike that. 


Harper 1942 
522p $3.50 


Gives the “setup of the United States 
Government, how the departments are or- 
ganized, and how the war has affected 
ordinary routines and increased necessary 
personnel of administration. Guide to po- 
litical, economic, and social life of city. 
(Bibliography,” Library journal 

“On the whole, it is the best guide book 
to the business of government in the 
United States yet written. It may not be 
quite the book to end books about Wash- 
ington, but, addressed to the right persons, 
it can do a swell job of stopping a lot of 
nonsense.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


AS WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


SEE IT 


FLANNERY, HARRY WILLIAM, 1900- 
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Assignment to Berlin. Knopf 1942 439p 


$3 


The author is a broadcasting correspond- 
ent who covered the events in Germany and 
in central Europe from October 1940 to 
November 1941. Shows the Nazi technique 
of handling broadcasting, news, etc. as well 
as the broader revelations of propaganda for 
world domination 

“Perhaps the most illuminating feature 
of this book is the picture it presents, of 
the feelings experienced by an average 
American suddenly thrown from a peaceful 
existence in the American Mid-West into 
the maelstrom of Nazi Germany. .. To 
Americans, the book furnishes not only 
a repertorially excellent sequel to Shirer’s 


A personal history of the early months 
of the invasion of Russia. Contains intimate 
stories of Russian government and military 
leaders, foreign diplomats, correspondents 
and ordinary citizens. Stalin, Litvinov, 
Maisky, Cripps, Steinhardt, Harriman, Hop- 
kins and Beaverbrook, as well as many 
others, appear in these pages in unconven- 
tional portraits 

“There is no need to compare or contrast 
this book with similar books by other war 
correspondents. Mr. Reynolds is a distinc- 
tive personality. He writes interestingly. 
He adds to our store of confidence as well 
as to our store of information. He is good 
medicine.” N.Y. Times 


AT SEA 


KATZ, MITCHELL DRESDNER, 1916- 
Our fighting ships ;,by, M. D. Katz, H. 


C. Lee ,and, E. L. Levy. 
101p illus $2 

Map on lining-papers 

“A photographic and factual record of 
the ships of the United States Navy. Illus- 
trated with a hundred official Navy photo- 
graphs, it contains a picture of every class of 
ship, from the latest giant battleship to the 
tiniest motor torpedo boat—as well as de- 
scriptive text, and tables covering all details. 
(Bibliography, Huntting 

“As a reference book it should prove 
helpful to the lay reader in supplementing 
newspaper accounts of naval action wherein 
headlines often over-simplify losses inflicted 
or sustained by referring to all units involved 
as ‘warships.’”’ Christian Science Monitor 


Harper 1942 


RIESEBERG, Harry E. 
I dive for treasure. McBride 1942 331p 


illus $2.75 

Map on lining-papers 

Lieutenant Rieseberg, diver, has hunted 
for treasure in sunken ships for nearly 
twenty-five years. He recounts strange ad- 
ventures among seventeenth-century galleons 
and pirate ships 


READERS' CHOICE 





LOGAN, MALCOLM 
Home front digest. Howell, Soskin 1942 
231p $1.50 


Contents: Air raids; First aid; Keeping 
healthy; Your victory garden; Recreation; 
War and your job; How to live on your 
income; Making your possessions last; Pro- 
tecting your mind; Home front army 


RIMINGTON, CRITCHELL, 1907- 
Fighting fleets. Dodd 1942 240p illus $3 
A photographic picture book of the 
world’s fighting ships. “Principal attention 
is devoted to the United States Navy, while 
the ships of other nations are described in 
text and illustration.” Introduction 


ZIM, HERBERT SPENCER, 1909- 
Submarines; the story of undersea boats; 
illus. with drawings by James Mac- 
Donald and with photographs. Har- 
court 1942 306p illus $3 


Contents: Ocean; Submarine; Ancestors : 
of the submarine; Coming of the modern Will Germany crack? A factual report 
submarine; U.S. submarines since World on Germany from within; tr. by Anna 
war I; British and Russian submarines; Ger- Caples. Harper 1942 283p $2.75 


man, Italian, and Japanese submarines; : , 
Principles of the submarine; Practice of Based on official Nazi sources, dispatches, 
diving; Power for the submarine; Electric broadcasts and firsthand information secured 
power and compressed air; Navigation; through contact with underground anti-Nazi 
movement in Europe. Presents a picture of 


GERMANY 


HAGEN, PAUL, PSEUD. 


Periscope; Communication; Fresh air;. Tor- 
pedo; Other weapons; Enemies of the sub- 
marine; Life on a submarine; Submarine 
rescue; Individual submarine escape; The 


the difficulties in which the Hitler regime 
finds itself but offers no hope of automatic 
collapse 


“Squalus’”’ and the “Thetis” 
Huss, PIERRE J. 


Foe we face. Doubleday 1942 300p $3 


A picture by a newspaper correspondent 
who worked in Nazi Germany from 1933 to 
1941. The author includes portraits of 
Goebbels, Goering, Hess and many others 
of the Nazi hierarchy, including Hitler, 
whom he has interviewed three times 


THE ARMY 


BAUMER, WILLIAM HENRY, 1909- 
West Point; moulder of men; foreword 
by F. B. Wilby. Appleton-Century 
1942 264p illus $3 


“The history of the school and its heads ZIFF, WILLIAM BERNARD, 1898- 


Coming battle of Germany; with an in- 
troduction by W. E. Gillmore. Duell 
1942 280p $2,50 


“This book about the strategy of aerial 
warfare and its supporting attack techniques 
shows how these attack techniques can be 
made to work, what it costs in money, energy 
and materials, and the exact style of organi- 
zation involved.” Huntting 


. curriculum, uniform, rules, discipline; 
cadet training and life; technical, military 
and cultural studies; character and physical 
training; social events; types and individuals 
among its graduates. ;Bibliography,” Kirkus 

“This is an interesting book. The thor- 
oughness with which the author has com- 
piled so much information makes it a very 
useful book.” N.Y. Times 


HARGROVE, MARION 
See here, Private Hargrove; foreword by 


Maxwell Anderson. Holt 1942 211p 
$2 HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


A picture of the life and activities of an 


average soldier at a military training camp ADAMS, CHARLOTTE, PSEUD. 


Run of the house. Macmillan 1942 271p 
$2.25 


“How to do everything in a home, from 
fitting children into family life or breaking 
in a maid to giving dinner and cocktail 
parties or a midnight snack. Lists equipment 
for home and food supplies to be kept on 
hand.” Library journal 


DEFENSE AND MORALE 


BINGER, WALTER DAVID, 1888- 
What the citizen~should know about 
civilian defense ,by, W. D. Binger 


and H. H. Railey; illus. by Arthur 
Smith. Norton 1942 183p illus $2.50 


Contents: Civilian is in the front line; 
Bombs; Protection against bombs; British 
experience; Germ warfare; A.R.P.; Effects 
of bombs on civilians; What the citizen 
must know; Bibliography 


OF BEST BOOKS 


“The advice is personal and there is a 
flow of happy anecdote drawn from 
personal experience. A bride will save 
herself confusion through its sensible ideas 
on organization, and an experienced house- 
keeper enjoy its evident pleasure in keeping 
house.”” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
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ALsop, GULIELMA FELL, 1881- 

She's off to marriage; a guide to success 
and happiness in married life, by G. F. 
Alsop and M. F. McBride. Vanguard 
1942 268p $2.50 

Contents: Universal expectations; Lovable 
person; Family backgrounds; Parental atti- 
tudes; The proposal; Engagement time; Your 
fiancé; Family album; Apartment hunting; 
Furnishing the home; The wedding; Wed- 
ding night; The honeymoon; War brides; 
Homemaking; Working wife; Emotional 
pitch of the home; Nutrition and health of 
the family; Motherhood; Maturity; Bibli- 
ography 


FARNHAM, DWIGHT THOMPSON, 1881- 

Be it ever so humble; or, Hellions on 
the hearth; illus. with photographs; 
exteriors by the author, interiors by 
Sally Aulabaugh. Harper 1942 235p 
illus $2.50 

Humorous adventures of two people in 
search of a home, who start with a cabin in 
the woods and by stages convert it into a 
colonial manor house 

“The author supplies abundant detail on 
the building of a place in the country and 
spices it with good humor and an air of 
conviviality. If his suggestions be followed, 
one can imagine the building of a home as 
great sport.” Boston Globe 


FISHER, Mrs MARY FRANCES (KENNEDY) 


1908- 
How to cook a wolf. 
$2.50 


“Discusses all aspects of how to get the 
most out of the least; of how to waste 
nothing, dress up hash, eggs, simple soups, 
fish, in hundreds of different ways.” Hunt- 
ting 

“Any dull home-economics expert can tell 
you how to economize on food. Mrs. Fisher 
tells you how to economize and enjoy the 
result, which is quite another matter.” New 
Yorker 


HESTER, Mrs HARRIET H. 
300 sugar saving recipes. 
181p $1.50 


“Not only a collection of sugar-saving and 
sugarless recipes, but a complete guide to 
the whole problem of wartime cookery—with 
recipes using honey, molasses, corn syrup, 
maple sugar, fruits, etc. Includes canning 
and preserving without sugar, baking. with- 
out sugar—conserving with leftovers, war- 
time replacements, nutrition, and menus.” 
Huntting 


Duell 1942 261p 


Barrows 1942 


MARGOLIUS, SIDNEY 
How to buy more for your money. Mod- 
ern age 1942 80p illus $1 
Contents: Ten principles of smart shop- 
ping; What kinds of stores are good to shop 


—for what; Value guide; Food shopping 
tips; Getting more use from the things you 
already own; What the new excise taxes 
mean to you; Shopping New York for good 
buys; Personal shopping record; Sources 


Quarto volume 


IN THE AIR 


CooKE, Davip C. 

War planes of the axis; with a foreword 
by Al Williams. McBride 1942 256p 
illus $2.75 

“This book was written to show the 
average American, in fact, figures, and pic- 
tures, the strength of the Axis nations.” 
Introduction 


Contents: German air force; Italian air 
force; Japanese air force 


GANN, ERNEST KELLOGG 
Getting them into the blue. 
1942 153p illus $2 
Tells about airplanes from the time they 
are blueprints on the drafting board, all thru 
their production and assembly until they soar 
up into the sky 


Crowell 


JOHNSTON, SAMUEL PAUL, 1899- 

Flying squadrons; a graphic history of 
the U. S. Army air forces. Duell 1942 
231p illus map $3.50 

Contents: Flying squadrons—their mis- 
sion and make-up; Flying squadrons—their 
background and history; Flying squadrons- 
in pictures 

Page 1-85 text; 
graphic illustrations 


the remainder photo- 


KENNERLY, BYRON FEES, 1908- 
Eagles roar, by Byron Kennerly as told 
to Graham Berry; with an introduc- 
tion by Charles Sweeny. Harper 1942 


271p $3 

A first-hand narrative of the Eagle squad- 
ron of the R.A.F. Tells who these men 
were, how they were trained, how they 
have fought, and how many of them have 
"died 


ZIM, HERBERT SPENCER, 1909- 

Parachutes; illus. with drawings by James 
MacDonald and with photographs. 
Harcourt 1942 252p illus $2.50 

Partial contents: From an idea to reality; 
Test and retest; Air resistance; Caterpillar 
club; Parachutes in Russia; American para- 
chute army; Paratroop training; World war 
II; Smoke jumping; Parachutes and explora- 
tion; Parachutes and the weather 


READERS’ CHOICE 





story of a six months’ trek of more than 
thirteen thousand miles.”’ Scientific book 
club review 


OCCUPATIONS 


BARRETT, THEODORE 
Your job and American victory. Stewart Mears, HELEN, 1900- 
1942 xxi,294p $2.50 Year of the wild boar; am American 


Lists and describes several thousand jobs ; ipDi 42 
open to men and women. Details of the 346p "$2 7 J ioitcrs Lip — 


various industries are given, as well as ’ 
methods of preparation for them, location, Impressions of Japan and of the Japanese 
people as seen by the author during a visit 


etc. Contents: Workers for democracy; f : 
in Japan in 1935 


Industrial soldiers ; Serving Uncle Sam; Suc- 
cess on the job; “Cesry on Price, WILLARD DE MILLE, 1887- 

Japan rides the tiger. Day 1942 228p 
illus map $2.50 


CARLISLE, NORMAN VY. 
Your career in engineering. Dutton 1942 


253p illus $2.50 


“It has been the author's endeavor . 
to give the reader a swift picture of the 
major divisions, and certain specialties in 
engineering; to picture the materials with 
which the engineer works, the problems he 
faces, the trends of engineering.” Author's 
foreword 

“The author has used thoroughness and 
realism to show the countless opportunities 
open, though he does not gloss over the 
difficulties nor the compromises which must 
be made.” Huntting 


LESCAZE, WILLIAM HOWARD, 1896- 


On being an architect. Putnam 1942 
287p illus $3 


Contents: What is an architect; What 
is architecture; Effect of architecture on your 
life; Where are the critics and what is “in- 
ternational style,” “functionalism,” “organic 
architecture,” and ‘“‘modernistic’¢ Architec- 
ture and the allied arts; Business and archi- 
tects; Do you want to be an architect; Your 
training—where to go and what to get; 
Architectural food for mind and taste; Char- 
acteristics of present-day practice; How one 
gets a job; War and building; Architects’ 
role today 

“Mr. Lescaze’s volume makes good read- 
ing. It is exceedingly informal, but this 
quality will probably stimulate the layman 
to give some thought to the subject of archi- 
tecture more than would scholarly books on 
theories.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


LANKS, HERBERT CHARLES, 1899- 


By Pan-American highway through South 
America; photographs by the author. 
Appleton-Century: 1942 205p illus $5 


Map on lining-papers 

This book reports the first journey by 
automobile in one sustained tour from the 
Caribbean to the Straits of Magellan 

“The absolutely outstanding photographs, 
over eighty in number, chosen carefully for 
variety, interest, and beauty from more than 
eight thousand exposures, make this book, 
with its text, a most de luxe publication, the 


OF BEST BOOKS 


“Japan rides the tiger’ incorporates sec- 
tions of the author’s earlier ‘Children of the 
Rising Sun,’ revised and brought up to date, 
with ten entirely new chapters added.” 

A first-hand account of the Japanese and 
their drive for world domination 


ScoTT, JOHN 
Behind the Urals; an American worker 


in Russia's city of steel. Houghton 
1942 279p $2.75 


Map on lining-papers 

The author describes “how Magnitogorsk 
and other similar towns were built, how 
much they cost, who paid for them, what 
they produced, how the people lived, how 
they worked, and what they did in their 
spare time,” Preface 


PEACE 


CaRR, EDWARD HALLETT, 1892- 
Conditions of peace. Macmillan 1942 


xxiv,282p $2.50 


Contents: War and revolution; Crisis 
of democracy; Crisis of self-determination; 
Economic crisis; Moral crisis; Britain at 
home; Britain and the world; Britain and 
Europe; Britain and Germany; New Europe 

“A book of urgent and compelling im- 
portance. The author . . . has written a 
brilliant statement of the problems which 
face the world at war and has formulated 
brilliant outlines of policies for dealing 
with these problems. Both in its analysis 
of the crisis of faith in the Western World 
and in its suggestions of a true new order, 
‘Conditions of Peace’ is masterful. It should 
lie on every statesman’s desk and every 
cracker barrel in the land.” N.Y. Times 


Hoover, HERBERT CLARK, PRESIDENT U.S. 


1874- 


Problems of lasting peace, by Herbert 


Hoover and Hugh Gibson. Doubleday 
1942 295p $2 


Partial contents: Dynamic forces which 
make for peace and war; First World war; 
The will to peace during the twenty years 
after Versailles; Foundations of lasting 
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Hoover, H. C.—Continued 


peace; Methods of preserving peace; Method 
of peace negotiations 

“It does not matter how far the reader 
agrees with this book. It is an honest, 
courageous and comprehensive contribution 
to a debate that will determine the future of 
our own country and the world. What mat- 
ters is that it be widely read and discussed.” 
N.Y. Times 


INTERMEDIATES 


ALLEN, BETTY 

If you please! A book of manners for 
young moderns ,by, Betty Allen ,and, 
M. P. Briggs; drawings by C. M. Allen. 

Lippincott 1942 239p illus $2 
A companion volume to “Behave your- 
self.” Presents in text and pictures answers 
to questions young people ask about the 
established rules of every day personal and 


social life 
Books to read: p229-32 


CoLveR, Mrs ALICE Mary (Ross) 1892- 
Joan Foster, freshman; the story of a 
girl of today. Dodd 1942 212p $2 

“A true account of a girl I know and 
love, whom I have called ‘Joan,’ who really 
went to college like the one in the book.” 
Foreword 


HALL, Mrs EsTHER GREENACRE 
Sharon’s career; with illus. by Suzanne 
Suba. Random house 1942 267p illus 
$2 
The barn on the farm belonging to 
Sharon's grandmother stood close by a main 
Connecticut highway. The attic of the house 
was full of old things. Sharon Hawes, col- 
lege sophomore who was spending the sum- 
mer with her grandmother, insisted upon 
moving the attic contents into the barn and 
opening an antique shop 


HALL, MARJorY, 1908- 
Bread and butter; illus. by Jean Baker. 
Houghton 1942 213p illus $2 


The scene of this story of the present 
day is laid in a typical town of the United 
States. It concerns Laura Lou who learns 
how hard it can be to earn one’s bread and 
butter even in a bakery shop which she 
started 


LACEY, MARION 
Picture book of musical instruments; illus. 
by Leonard Weisgard. Lothrop 1942 
55p illus $2 


“Twenty-four instruments are . . . de- 
scribed for readers of ten and over, with 
full-page drawing of each by Leonard Weis- 
gatd. Marginal drawings on page with 
text show earlier forms of same instrument. 
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Small sketches at back of book show instru- 
ments being played.” Library journal 
Quarto volume 


MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN, 1898- 
Shadow in the pines; illus. by Edward 
Shenton. Harcourt 1942 281p illus $2 
Map on lining-papers 
The hero of this story is Ted, a fifteen- 
year old boy who helps round up a gang of 
Nazi fifth-columnists in the New Jersey pine 
barrens near Fort Dix 


FOR THE GRADES 


Brock, EMMA LILLIAN, 1886- 
Here comes Kristie; written and illus. by 
E. L. Brock. Knopf 1942 80p illus 
$1.75 


Elmer and Einer wanted a horse. They 
wanted a horse more than anything else in 
the world. How they finally found and 
bought a wonderful white horse named 
“Good Old Kristie” and what happened to 
them and to Kristie is told in this book 


GARRETT, HELEN, 1895- 
Jobie; drawings by Connie 
Messner 1942, 205p illus $2 
Jobie is a small boy who lives in a fine 
old farmhouse on a high hill, three miles 
from the nearest highway. He seldom gets 
away from home even to the neighboring 
village, but, in spite of that, he has many 
adventures 


GRAY, ELIZABETH JANET, 1902- 
Adam of the road; illus. by Robert Law- 

son. Viking 1942 317p illus $2 

Map on lining-papers 

A “story of 13th century England about 
a minstrel boy who loses both his father 
and his dog and who sets out along the 
great highways to find them.”” Huntting 

“Elizabeth Gray has re-created, with su- 
perb effect, a period of English history glow- 
ing with life and color... With the sym- 
pathetic pictures by Robert Lawson this ab 
sorbing story will take its place among the 
finest historical stories for children.’’ Horn 


Moran. 


MEADOWCROFT, Mrs ENiID LAMONTE, 


1898- 

Ship boy with Columbus; illus. by Jessie 
Robinson. Crowell 1942 129p illus 
map $1.50 

The story of the adventures of Pedro, the 
ship boy who sailed with Columbus on his 
first voyage to the New world. But more 
than that, it is an account of Columbus 
himself, of his effort to enlist the help of 
the Spanish king and queen; his long 
journey across the Atlantic ocean; the wreck 
of his flagship; and finally of his discovery 
of America and his triumphant return to 
Spain 


READERS' CHOICE 
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Important titles of recent weeks 
which you may have overlooked 
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by Edward Hallett Carr. “The kind of book about this war 
which will be written in 1960 by an exceedingly competent 
historian.”—Stuart Chase $2.50 


DISs 
by Merze Tate. A scholarly and comprehensive analysis based 
on ‘solid research here and abroad. $4.00 


Edited by F. E..McMurtrie. The newest edition of the great 
standard referencé on all the world’s navies. $19.00 
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by Johnson & Newkirk. A basic book on how to make things 
of metal, for beginner or journeyman-hobbyist.. $2.50 
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Edited by M. Epstein. ‘The statistical and historical, annual of 
the world. for the year 1942, $7.00 
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by Harry N. Holmes, What materials are essential, and how 
substitutes can be found for today’s crisis. $1.75 


60 Fifth avenue, New York. 











You. (librarians) are on guard 
not only against the threct of 
violence and ‘destraction that 
may come to our libraries from 
beyond our < rteda but also. 
against the slower death by 
neglect and disparagement that 

may imperil them from within. 
In. your ‘cha rge is the living 
record of ‘all, that man has ac- 
complished in. _ the long labor: 
of liberty. By keeping that rec- 
ord always. before the eyes of | 
the ‘American people you give 
them renewed sono in their 
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